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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SHADOW OF THE PAST. 


‘* T tell you that Love is the bitterest sweet 
That ever laid hold on the heart of a man, 
A chain to the soul, and to cheer as a ban, 
And a bane to the brain, and a snare to the feet 


! ” 

T was some days before Ray found a chance of seeing Asenath 

alone, and he eagerly seized his opportunity when one afternoon 

he caught a glimpse of her in the room known as the Aquarium. 
This was not generally a very popular resort, as it both looked and 
felt somewhat chilly in the winter weather, with its big glass 
tanks lining the walls; but the select circle at Hygeia Hall had 
been treated to a mild entertainment the previous evening in the 
form of a lecture on “Dwellers in the Deep,” and Asenath had 
taken it into her head to go and inspect the tanks in search of 
certain specimens of sea-anemones. At sight of her well-known 
figure, Ray was instantly seized with a hankering after icthyo- 
logical observations, and hastened to join her in the Aquarium. 
They exchanged a few interesting remarks about molluscs and 
sand crabs, and then Asenath moved towards the door. 

You are not going ?” he said. 

“Yes; I have finished my piscatorial studies for to-day.” 

‘Why do you run away from me as though I were a wild 
beast ?” he asked reproachfully. 

* T was not running away.” 
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“You avoid me,” he rejoined; “ you have avoided me ever 
since I came here. Why do you treat me so? What have I done 
now? Have I not obeyed your wishes?” 

“Yes; I thank you,” she replied, with a touch of sweet earnest- 
ness just faintly thrilling through her habitual coldness of manner 
to him. 

‘You said we should be friends,” he continued ; “ why treat me 
as an enemy ? You promised to trust me; why treat me as if you 
distrusted me ?” 

“We may be friends,” she said, with perfect composure; “ but 
I think we had better be friends at a distance.” 

“Yes, perhaps you are right,” he replied moodily ; “a world 
between us would not be wide enough for me /” 

‘Then why are you here?” she retorted. “J cannot devise a 
reason for leaving this place until my husband leaves; but you— 
are you bound to remain here? You have it in your power to put at 
least a few miles of ‘the width of the world between us’—J cannot.” 

“You wish me to go?” he said, looking at her earnestly. 

Yes.” 

“ Why ?” he asked briefly. 

‘“‘ Because—because your presence naturally brings unpleasant 
and painful associations with it.” _* 

“ Well, yes, I suppose it does,” he admitted. ‘ But why can’t 
you forget them?” he added entreatingly ; “‘ why recall anything 
that it hurts you to remember ?” 

“It is not so easy for me to forget; I always hated anything 
secret and underhand! ” 

She had left a blot open—an opportunity for him to reply by 
the retort that the secrecy was her own desire. She perceived her 
unguarded move as soon as the words had left her lips ; but he did 
not seem to perceive it, as he rejoined impetuously, “And you 
can’t forgive me for having by my fault involved you in a secret ? 
You are still angry with me? My presence is annoying—hateful 
to you?” ; 

it ought to be!” she said, looking steadily at him, with a 
curious light leaping like a flame in the calm depths of her 
eyes. 

vs And—it is?” he urged. 

“And it is,” she answered slowly, uttering the falsehood 
defiantly and unabashed. 

‘Well, I will remove it from you,” he said passionately. ‘“ And 
this is all that the friendship—the forgiveness—you promised me 
is worth! I was fool enough to believe you meant what you said 
—that we might be friends, that you would forgive and forget ! 
And all it meant was that when next we met you would sweep me 
out of your path as if I polluted the air you breathe! I will go! 
They will think it odd, when I said I was settled here for a fort- 
night longer—but I don’t care!” 
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“You had better not go if your going would attract attention,” 
she said, quietly and sensibly. 

“Why should I stay to put my heart under your feet, for you 
to trample on?” he retorted. “ You like to trample on it ; youare 
as cruel as you cold, beautiful, statuesque women always are! I will - 
not stay to make sport for you.” 

‘Are you not rather hard to please?” she rejoined, growing 
still cooler as he waxed fiery. “You are not satisfied when I 
express a wish for you to go; you are not pleased when I am 
willing for you to stay: nothing satisfies you.” 

“No! nothing will, except what I dare not hope for—that 
you should feel for me only one-tenth part of what I feel for 

ou!” 
she It is difficult to measure the tenth part of an unknown quan- 
tity,” she said, with a slight smile. 

“It is not unknown to you,” he replied boldly, recklessly. 
‘You do know that I was, and am, as madly in love with you 
as mortal man can be. Nothing else could have palliated, excused 
—I don’t say that even that can justify—my conduct towards 

ou.” 

“TI am glad you admit that it has been utterly unjustifiable,” 
she said steadily. Then, with a slow and singularly sweet soften- 
ing in her look and tone, she added, “ But I think you forget— 
that I had forgiven it!” 

“I did not forgetit. Icherished it as my dearest, most treasured 
and sacred thought. I never for a moment forgot it until I 
thought that you seemed to have forgotten your own pardon.” 

“Do not make me forget it,” she rejoined, looking at him with 
steadfast but not ungentle eyes. “I am not a very forgiving 
woman ; and it is hard for me to remember it when you force me 
to think of—what it distresses me to recall.” 

“JT will not!” he protested. “I never meant to; I did not 
mean to do so now. Only let us be friends, and I will never, 
never breathe one word that could possibly annoy you. Now, am 
Ito go? Command and I willobey. Am I to go?” 

“Yes, as soon as you can return to London without attracting 
attention by your change of plans, but not till then. It is not 
worth while to arouse any comment for the sake of just a few 
days.” : 

x No, not the least worth while,” he agreed eagerly. “I may 
stay a few days; and when you desire me to return to London 
I will obey your wish. Now, don’t go; please wait a little. I 
want to look at the fishes; I wish you’d show me a—a—a sea- 
urchin ! ” 

“ T showed you two five minutes ago,” she said smiling, and left 
him to pursue his icthyological studies in solitude. 

She went to her room, where she was glad to find herself alone. 
She walked up and down restlessly, like a creature in a cage. She 
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felt, indeed, as if the bars of some invisible cage were being closed 
upon her, shutting her in with that episode of the past from 
which she tried in vain to escape. She had come to Meriton not 
knowing who was there, not dreaming that there she would be 
thrown again into daily association with Ray Percival. And now, 
whichever way she looked, she found the thought of him facing 
her; she could not escape it, it shut and closed her in. The 
future ? It seemed that he stood across the path and blocked all 
vistas of the future. The past? The past was that voyage on the 
“Sicilian.” The present? The present was a surging sea of 
trouble, anger, apprehension, anxiety—and he the cause of all! 
And the worst of it was that she could not in her heart feel as 
angry with him as she desired to be. 

He had struck a chord in her nature which only once, and then 
far more slightly, had been touched before. That once was in the 
days of Gervas Fitzallan’s wooing, when her heart responded rather 
to the love than to the lover, before the days of disenchantment 
came. Then that chord had stilled, and nothing had stirred it 
again until Ray, unconsciously to himself, had found it out ; and 
under his daring touch it vibrated with a thrill that seemed as if 
it would never cease. He did not himself at all realize the 
influence which he had attained over her by the mere force of his 
jove. He did not know how the mere fact of being loved worked 
upon that susceptibility which lay so deep in her that none sus- 
‘pected its existence; and even she herself half wilfully, half 
blindly misinterpreted the feeling she could not ignore. 

Ray had dared, audaciously dared, to tell her that he was madly 
in love with her—with her, Gervas Fitzallan’s wife! That declara- 
tion struck her like a blow; and the chord of passion in her heart 
thrilled and throbbed under it, until she almost persuaded herself 
that, in her resentment of the insult, she hated, yes, hated, Ray ! 
And yet she had forgiven him! and the deepest feeling in her 
nature now was her fervent faith in his truth and loyalty to her. 


* * * * * 


Two or three days after this interview in the Aquarium, it 
chanced that Asenath was sitting with Mrs. Percival and Kate in 
their family parlour, when Ray came in. Mrs. Percival had the 
newspaper in her hand, and they were talking over a pathetic case 
of shipwreck which she had just been reading—a case which, being 
honoured by a leading article, was thus removed from the long 
list. of briefly recorded stories of disaster, which many eyes pass 
over unheeding, but which move the sympathies of all who, read- 
ing gg terse report, realize the tragedy conveyed in a few bald 
words. 

It was the wreck of a sailing-vessel, in which the captain and 
his wife, each refusing to leave the other and take the last place 
in the already over-crowded little boat, had both been drowned, 
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the survivors describing the last glimpse of the doomed pair 
standing on the sinking deck clasped in each other’s arms. 

Kate was exclaiming at the “ dreadful sadness ” of the story. 

“ They might have had a worse fate than dying together ; it 
would have been sadder for one to be left,” observed Asenath. 

“ Yes; I don’t know after all that it was so sad,” said Mrs. Per- 
cival reiki “to go down together and wake together in the next 
world ! ” 

Ray was standing partly behind Asenath ; he could not see her 
face, only the back of her coiled braids of hair, and she could 
not see him at all; yet both of them felt a strange consciousness 
of some subtle sympathy thrilling between them. 

Just then Eileen came to the door and appealed to Momie to come 
and give her advice and assistance in a matter of millinery—the 
re-trimming of a hat; and Kate volunteered the contribution of 
a blue and silver aigrette, and went to her room to hunt for it in 
the recesses of her trunk. 

Ray moved a little forward, a little nearer to Asenath, so that 
he could see her face. He took up the newspaper half absently, 
and glanced down at the article which his mother had just been 
reading. 

“I don’t pity those two so very much,” he observed abruptly. 
*“ Do you think that when two people die together they wake up 
in the next world together? Jf/——” He barely uttered this last 
brief syllable, yet had he expressed his thought in full—* if we 
had died together!”—the memory of that moment of their 
mutual peril could not: have come back to her more vividly. She 
was by his side again on board the reeling vessel, as it shuddered 
and seemed to sink beneath the heavy seas that overwhelmed it ; 
again she saw the pale flash of the huge wave leaping upon 
them—felt the chill and darkness swallow them up; and again 
she clung to him, not for safety, but for companionship in 
danger ! 

She gave no sign of the thrill with which these memories shook 
her, but replied quietly to his question : 

“T think not. As each soul lives here to itself, and passes out 
of life as it entered it, solitary, so it wakes alone, in its own 
isolated heaven.” 

** How could it be heaven alone ?” Ray demurred. 

“‘ The heaven of each individual soul comprises all the needs 
and desires of that soul—satisfies all its cravings. It is the 
realization of all our earthly longings—the consummation and 
perfection of all earthly joy. If the soul needs for its happiness 
in heaven those whom it loved on earth, for that soul they will be 
there.” 

“Then you. believe,” he said, “that when I die, I shall have 
with me then the one I love best, whether she cares for me here 
or not ?” 
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‘That is the esoteric theory of the state we call heaven,” she 
replied. ‘ You may not be with her, but if you need her, she will 
be with you /” 

“Tt seems a cold idea, and unreal—a fantastic sort of dream,” 
he observed. 

“It is cold—life is cold. And unreal? What is reality but 
consciousness? If you are conscious of a thing, it is there—it 
exists for you; if you have no consciousness of it, then for you it 
does not exist.” 

* And you think that there is no reality in the next world ?” 

“Is there reality in this? The things we touch and see are 
only tangible and visible to us because they produce a certain 
effect on us through our senses.” 

“Yes; I know the line you go upon,” he rejoined; “ matter is 
an expression of force—life a result of atoms set in motion—death 
the cessation of that motion—love a disturbance of certain mole- 
cules ; I know how you analyze it all.” 

“Not all. We cannot analyze the force behind the motion. 
We know how the machine works; we watch the wheels revolve, 
and stop; we do not know what sets the machinery in motion of 
either life or the thing that we call love.” 

“In which you do not believe ?” 

“TI believe there are two souls in a million capable of it. For 
those two, when they meet, there may be reunion in a future state 
—there may be a force of affinity strong enough to draw them to- 
gether in life after life, world after world! But for the rest of the 
million, the miserable flitting passion they dare to dignify by the 
name of love is briefer even than our brief little span of earthly life 
—they leave it behind in the grave with the flesh to which it 
belongs. It is only a plaything to while away an empty day, 
and the treatment usually meted out to it is good enough 
for it!” 

** You could love!” he said, looking at her intently. 

“TI could not /” she replied emphatically, with a flash that was 
almost fierce in her clear cold eyes. ‘I have no heart! I am 
not like a clinging vine that needs a prop—I am quite content to 
stand alone. I am more like the jolly miller of the Dee,” she 
added more lightly, but still with a faintly perceptible touch of 
bitterness : 





“ *T care for nobody, no not I! 
And nobody cares for me !’” 














But Ray did not place implicit faith in these professions. He 
felt vaguely that Asenath “did protest too much;” he realized 
by unerring instinct that the snow of her nature did not lie very 
deep ; it could be melted ; and there were sweet blossoms—even 
glowing passion flowers folded underneath it. 

He knew how tenderly her cool soft fingers could rest on a 
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fevered brow, how gentle and sympathetic her voice could be; 
and surely there was no woman’s voice quite like hers, with its 
restful music and “ fluctuant languor :” 


‘* Lovely and peaceful as a moonlit deep— 
A voice to dream of in the calm of night ! 
A voice, the song of fields that no men reap. 
# * # * 
A pause of shadow in a day of heat. 
# * * * 
A voice to make Death tender and Life sweet!” 


No! he did not believe that Asenath was as content as she 
professed herself to “stand alone.” 

Kate’s return changed the tone of conversation, somewhat to 
Asenath’s relief. She dreaded this constant drifting into person- 
alities with Ray; she knew it was indiscreet—nay, dangerous ; 
and yet when they two were téte-d-téte she never could succeed in 
keeping the conversation in a judiciously impersonal tone. 

That evening in the parlour the subject of the pathetic story of 
the shipwreck again came up, and Geoffrey, whose literary studies 
did not generally extend far beyond the daily paper, but who 
seldom failed to pay his duty to that in the form of a con- 
scientious, if cursory, skimming down every column, brought in 
another incident which was recorded in the day’s news. This was 
the escape of a convict, who had dropped over a high parapet into 
a river and swum two miles with the current before he was 
eaptured. 

* Reminds one of that Charcott business,” he observed. 

“Only he wasn’t taken, was he ?” asked Eileen. 

‘* No, he was drowned, I think ; I forget how it was exactly. An 
ill-looking young thief he was,” Geoffrey remarked, in a tone of 
indolent casual reminiscence. 

“Was he?” said Mrs. Percival, with mild inquiry only half a 
degree removed from indifference. “I don’t remember him, but 
I'd a sort of vague impression he was rather good-looking ?” 

‘Oh, his features were well enough, I suppose, as far as I can 
recall them. It was his expression. I remember his ugly scowl 
as he stood in the dock ; when Brownlow was giving his evidence, 
he looked at him like a fiend; you’d have said he had the evil eye, 
only Brownlow didn’t wither away under it.” 

“ Who was this Charcott ?” asked Dr. Fitzallan carelessly, with 
a slight and passing glance up from the Saturday Review, over 
which his head was bent. 

His wife was the nearest of the group to him, and as Lady May, 
just as he spoke, was asking Geoffrey something about the super- 
stition of the Evil Eye, it happened to be Asenath who answered 
her husband’s question. 

‘“ He murdered an old clerk in Mr. Carresford’s employment.” 
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** How do you know ?” Fitzallan retorted, with a certain sharp- 
ness and suddenness. 

“T heard them talking about it once.” 

“ You’ve a wonderful memory for names,” he observed, some- 
what stiffly; “if a name’s only mentioned once you remember 
it.” 

“ Yes, I have a good memory for names.” 

‘‘ And for dates, too,” he said, more genially, though not looking 
in her face as he spoke ; “ you're always a great help to me about 
dates. It’s very convenient to have a kind of live calendar or 
annual register to refer to.” 

Dr. Fitzallan seldom made any observation so pleasant and com- 
plimentary as this to his wife; it was long indeed since he had 
told her she was a help in any way to him. She gave him a gentle, 
grateful, responsive smile—the gentler because a little twinge of 
self-reproach tingled suddenly in her heart. If her unvarying 
loyal helpfulness to him, her daily care of his comforts, were less 
of duty and more of love, he would be less bitter and cold with 
her, and how much happier they both would be! 

The stream of conversation, turned into other channels, did not 
return to the deceased convict, Charcott ; and on one alone of all 
the party that casual allusion had made a deep impression. Into 
Fitzallan’s mind it sunk like a stone into dark deep waters, and 
the black sluggish ripples closed over it unrevealing, and held it 
hidden down in their midnight depths. 

‘Poor George Charcott!” he said to himself, with a bitter, 
scornful smile; “dead and drowned! his evil expression gone 
with him to the next world! Peace to his bleaching bones, wherever 
they lie—under the water or in the earth !” 


* * % % * 


Dr. Fitzallan was rather popular in the Hygeia Hall, from the 
highest to the lowest members of the establishment. Although 
there was often something cold and stern and brusque about his 
manner, his general disposition was not unkindly; his attention 
was as readily enlisted in behalf of the ails of the poor as those of 
the rich. The chambermaid who was troubled with a raging tooth, 
and the waiter who suffered from sciatica, benefited by his disin- 
terested and philanthropic ministrations ; so did the stable-boy’s 
little brother, who was afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance. Dr. Fitz- 
allan’s success in alleviating, if not in curing, this last case, brought 
an application to him from the landlady of the “ Red Dragon ” to 
attend her little girl, who had the same complaint in a bad form. 
His first visit to this little patient happened to be on a cold 
showery day, and as it was pouring with rain when he was about 
to take his leave, the landlady, grateful for his careful attention to 
her child, and rather proud of the attendance of one whom she 
regarded as a “fine London doctor,” insisted on his stepping into 
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her parlour, taking a glass of wine, and waiting until the shower 
was over. 

Two other gentlemen were in the same room, well-dressed 
customers whom mine hostess evidently thought too good for the 
bar-parlour, with its sanded floor and pewter tankards, and whom 
she had therefore treated to the privilege of the best parlour, with 
its horsehair sofa and faded Brussels carpet of once gorgeous 
pattern and colouring. These gentlemen were partaking of sherry 
and sandwiches—appetite and exercise evidently providing the best 
of sauces for this light luncheon—and the three guests naturally 
drifted into conversation whilst the rain kept them weather-bound. 
They were probably all the more sociably disposed for not being 
true and thorough, born-and-bred Anglo-Saxons. One had a touch 
of the brogue, another an accent which slightly savoured of the 
Trans-Atlantic, while Dr. Fitzallan, generally supposed to be 
Anglo-American, was about as little of a typical Englishman as 
a man of English parentage can be. The three were talking in 
quite a friendly and sociable way by the time that the cessation 
of the rain broke up their desultory chat. Dr. Fitzallan, who was 
given to the moral picking up of pins, and never passed by the 
merest trifle which might prove to be of use some day, who 
especially never neglected the chance of an acquaintance or an 
introduction—being in this habit especially more American than 
English—expressed his pleasure at having met these gentlemen 
and handed them his card, an attention which they readily 
returned. ' 

“ Dr. Fitzallan,” said one, reading the card in his hand. “ Why, 
now, I wonder if it was a relative of this gentleman’s we had 
the pleasure of meeting on the voyage out to Quebec on the 
‘Sicilian ’?” 

“My wife crossed to Quebec on the ‘Sicilian,’” said the 
doctor. 

“© Why—why ! what a little nutshell of a world it is! ” the other 
rejoined. “I remember Mrs. Fitzallan well.” 

‘‘ Indeed, no one was likely to forget her who had the pleasure 
of seeing her and hearing her sing,” added the second gentleman 
—he of Hibernian descent—in a complimentary tone. 

Dr. Fitzallan smiled in courteous acknowledgment of the 
compliment; he liked the value of his property to be duly 
appreciated. 

“Yes, you have a very charming wife, sir,” observed the 
American—or, more correctly speaking, the Canadian, as he turned 
out to be, “and a lady not to be admired for her personal charms 
alone. She was quite the heroine of the ship, when that poor 
mad fellow attacked her and Mr. Percival rescued her ; a handsome 
young fellow he was, too, by the way, and a plucky one.” 

Dr. Fitzallan’s imperturbable composure and self-control stood 
him in good stead. Not a movement of his features betrayed 
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the sudden dart of suspicious wonder that struck him at that 
name. 

“Yes,” he assented, coolly and easily. ‘ Let me see—I forget ; 
which of the Percivals was it? Tom ?—a short, rather stout 
fellow, with black hair and beard ? ” 

“Oh, no; tall and fair; no beard, only a little moustache, and 

uite light colouring,” replied one of the strangers. 

‘‘ Reddish-brown hair, and carried himself very erect,” put in 
the other, amiably anxious to complete the description. 

‘*‘ Ah, yes—yes, a fine young fellow he is, and plucky, as you 
say,” replied Dr. Fitzallan quietly. He was standing with his 
back to the window; and his tone was perfectly composed and 
self-possessed as he added, “ That was an unpleasant adventure ; 
my wife tried to make light of it, not to cause me anxiety, but 
it must have been alarming.” 

“That it was! Any other woman on board would have gone off 
into hysterics and made scenes. Every one admired Mrs. Fitz- 
allan’s courageous calmness.” 

“ And young Percival, too; I scarcely realized how much I had 
to thank him for! He looked after her well, I am sure ?” 

“‘ That indeed he did!” 

*T fancy I saw one of you gentlemen on board, did I not?” 
Fitzallan continued affably, “when I saw my wife off at Liver- 
pool ? ” 

“ Not me,” replied the Celt. ‘‘I went on board at Moville with 
Mr. Percival and a couple of others ; my friend here came on from 
Liverpool.” 

“Where I fancy I must have seen him. I was very sorry I 
could not go on to Moville with my wife. I like to put her in 
charge of some friends when the stern demands of business prevent 
me from accompanying her.” 

‘Well, Mr. Percival took very good care of her, and so did she 
of him when he was ill. I remember I used to think how that 
beautiful lady was a perfect ideal of a ministering angel.” 

The Canadian cast a glance from one to the other of his two 
companions as if in a momentary doubt whether his comrade’s 
flattering allusions to this gentleman's wife might not be a little 
too freely and confidentially made. There was nothing in Dr. 
Fitzallan’s manner, however, to warn the innocent appreciator 
of Asenath’s charms and qualities that he had been guilty of the 
slightest indiscretion, or that he had unawares revealed a secret 
dangerous to domestic peace. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STORM-CLOUDS GATHER. 


‘¢ Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell ! 
Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To tyrannous Hate !—Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For ’tis of aspic’s tongues! 
* * * * * * 


Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow! ” 


Dr. FirzattaNn had passed through many an ordeal which 
necessitated self-command; but never yet had he achieved 
so triumphant a mastery over himself as the supreme effort by 
which he had preserved an easy and equable manner while he 
listened to the accidental disclosure of these chance acquaintances 
met by the way, and drew them on skilfully to fuller and conclusive 
details. 

His position, with his back to the light, had been a help to 
him ; his face being in the shadow, any slight variation of colour 
had not been perceptible so long as he held his features in good 
control. But the effort had taxed his powers to their fullest, and 
even now, as he walked away from the “ Red Dragon” alone and 
unobserved, he dared not relax the strain of enforced composure. 

If once he let the flood of fury surging up in his heart break 
loose and have its way, he knew not whither it might carry him; 
he only knew that in that case he would cease to be responsible 
for his acts. He must not let his passion break its chain. He 
must be master of himself—hold even his thoughts in curb. He 
compelled himself to reduce those stormy, struggling thoughts to 
order—to deliberately review and reflect upon what he had heard 
—the chance disclosure, trustworthy beyond a doubt, for what ~ 
interest could these casual acquaintances, so evidently sincere, 
have in inventing a story to deceive a stranger ? 

First, as to identity. The description he had drawn from them 
by his allusion to a fictitious Percival, short and stout and dark, 
put that beyond question. Besides, now, various trifles—faint 
shades of expression and reserve in Ray’s manner to Asenath, and 
in hers to him, flickerings of colour, momentary glances, atoms of 
indication, almost invisible motes floating in the air, meaningless 
till this revelation gave them significance—now, in this new light, 
came together and took shape. 

Then he proceeded to set the facts, as he knew them, in order 
and sequence. That Tuesday evening they had dined at the 
Percivals’—Asenath’s last in London before her voyage—Ray 
Percival had then been about to start for Switzerland on the 
morrow or next day, his proposed tour openly talked of as a 
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fixed and settled thing. He and Asenath had been for some time 
alone in the garden. Fitzallan remembered now how many 
opportunities of téte-d-téte those two had had. That night 
Asenath had returned home in a silent mood and had explained ce 
silence on the ground of fatigue and headache. The next morning 
they had gone to Liverpool ; on the Thursday he had seen her off 
on the “Sicilian,” and on the Friday, at Moville, Percival--who 
should by that time have been in Switzerland—had joined her. 
Not at Liverpool, where he knew her husband was to see her on 
board, but at Moville, where it was safe. Fitzallan knew by many 
chance words dropped by Mrs. Percival and the girls that they had 
supposed Ray to be on the Continent all the time of his absence— 
the time during which he crossed the ocean with Asenath, and—for 
aught Fitzallan knew, as the idea suggested itself to him now— 
might have lingered near her in Quebec. She had not talked 
much about her voyage out, only mentioning in a casual way that 
she had been frightened by an insane fellow-passenger ; but as it 
was not as a rule Asenath’s habit to be very loquacious about her 
own experiences, he had not thought her reticence strange until 
now. And now he saw all the links fall into order in the chain of 
evidence that proved him wronged and outraged. 

They had kept their secret well certainly, the secret only now 
by such mere chance revealed. Never had anything in Asenath’s 
manner led him to suspect that her eyes had rested on Ray 
Percival’s face from the Tuesday night when they parted in London 
till the day they met at Hygeia Hall. He had long known 
her reserved, reticent and self-contained; he knew her now 
designing, treacherous, dishonourable and dishonoured—what 
other interpretation could he place upon the circumstances which 
had now come to his knowledge? He was always more in his 
element when tracing the crooked ways of human nature than the 
straight ones; his own tendencies disposed him always to think 
the worst while there was still room to hope the best, to grope in 
the darkness for the hidden things of evil, to suspect secret sin 
lying in the apparently pure soul, as potential disease may lurk in 
the seeming healthy body. 

Now he saw himself betrayed—Asenath, with all her seeming 
purity, stained with guilt—and he compelled himself to steady self- 
control as he pondered what should he do. That was hard to decide ; 
he could make up his mind more easily what he would notdo! He 
would have no scenes of reproaches and recriminations, of tears 
and protestations, perhaps of pleading—if his proud Asenath would 
stoop to plead. He had nothought of giving her the chance of ex- 
planation—of self-defence—of doing her the bare justice of hearing 
her own story. Nor would he have publicity nor scandal. Under 
no circumstances would he drag his wrongs into the vulgar, 
commonplace mire of the Divorce Court, nor stand pilloried as a 
wronged and befooled husband before the world. 
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No; nor should the matter become public talk in another and a 
more tragic way. No murderous blow should pay his debt to 
them / 

His foot was on the ladder of success ; he would not hurl himself 
down because one woman more proved false. 

If he and they could be transported, but for one little hour, to 
some wild and lonely spot beyond the reach of the law, where a 
man’s right hand was free and unfettered to avenge his own wrong 
—where the impulse of wild justice was not paralyzed by the cold 
shadow of the prison and the scaffold—then, ah, then and there 
he would know right well what to do! 

He would appeal to no law to help him; he could deal his own 
justice then! A slow smile, more sinister than any frown, parted 
his lips as he let his imagination run free, and it flew back to the 
wild solitudes he had known, the silent wilderness of the forest 
primeval, the deep and lonely fastnesses of mountain gorge and 
caiion, the desolation of the rolling prairie. If he could but have 
them there / 

But no such dream could be realized. The law had a long arm ; 
there was no chance of luring those two to any spot beyond its 
reach. Moreover, he could not afford to let himself dwell upon 
the thought. He knew that he could command himself up toa 
certain limit, but once that limit was passed, he might as well tell 
fire and rising sea to stop as strive to control himself ! 

He passed the Hygeia Hotel and walked on. Asenath might 
expect him—wait for him, but he literally dared not trust himself 
to face her yet! 

Gervas Fitzallan was by habit kindly. He viewed suffering 
with the eye of the physician, calm but kind, anxious to relieve it 
if he could, but not overmuch moved by witnessing it if it were 
beyond his power to alleviate. He regarded it as his mission to 
help and heal, and would have gone out of his way to bind up a 
beggar’s wound or a dog’s injured paw—if neither beggar nor dog 
had given him any offence. But offend or wrong Gervas Fitzallan 
and his heart turned to steel! Then you might die at his feet, 
crying out for a helping hand to soothe or save, in vain! If he 
had seen his enemy stretched on the rack he would have looked 
on with deliberate satisfaction, and offered to give the handle a 
turn if the executioner was tired. Ifa faithless wife had betrayed 
him, she might look for little mercy at his hands! 


The principal drawing-room at Hygeia Hall was a long, hand- 
some room, with two smaller ones opening off it, separated by 
arched doorways screened by high and heavy portiéres. These 
little parlours were cosier, if less magnificent, than the large 
central one, and were apt to be taken tacit possession of by family 
parties. This evening some of Mr. Carresford’s party were in 
possession of one of them. Mr. Carresford himself was turning 
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over a volume of Punch with an indolent and slightly bored air, 
wondering whether May was coming back; she had gone up 
to her own room to write a letter. Near to Geoffrey Eileen was 
sitting, doing some dainty floral embroidery by the light of the 
same central lamp which illuminated the pages of his Punch, and 
at the end of the same table Dr. Fitzallan was bending over a big 
book. 

In the recess of the bay window, Kitty was amusing Mr. 
Bartram ; he was always willing to allow himself to be amused by 
a woman who was young and lovely; and Kitty never found the 
task of entertaining anything in the shape of a man, old or young, 
a wearisome one. So these two not only were, but looked as if 
they were, enjoying themselves, which would be too strong an ex- 
pression to apply to the other pair who were seated beside a little 
table near the larger central one, Ray Percival and Mrs. Fitzallan, 
she bending her head over a piece of fancy work, he professing to 
read, but not paying much attention to the yellow-backed railway 
novel he had in his hand. Asenath wore her usual cold and placid 
expression, with that half-dreamy look, like the touch of a distant 
shadow of sadness, which seemed natural to her face in repose. 
Ray looked abstracted, as if his thoughts were wandering and 
troubled. 

Dr. Fitzallan’s arm rested on the table, his brow on his hand, 
which partly screened his eyes. From beneath the penthouse of 
his shading fingers he cast every now and then a keen searching 
glance at these two. There was certainly nothing in the manner 
of either—as they sat apparently separately absorbed, the one in 
her fancy work, the other in either his book or his thoughts—to 
which even the eye of jealousy could take exception. But pre- 
sently Ray put down his book and looked at her; and as if she felt 
his eyes upon her, she glanced up and gave him a faint, cold smile, 
no warmer than a gleam of wintry moonlight; but it encouraged 
him to make some remark on the book he was reading. She 
replied, and they drifted into a desultory sort of chat, too slight 
and fragmentary to be called conversation; while he occasionally 
turned over a page, and her needle went lightly in and out of her 
strip of satin. 

Dr. Fitzallan could hear all they were saying ; there was neither 
importance nor significance in their light and indifferent passing 
remarks about the book and its brethren by the same author. 
But something in the mere contemplation of those two together 
stirred the very depths of his nature, lashed up the wild animal 
that crouched there. It was always there, locked up and chained ; 
sometimes it slept, but its sleep was light and uncertain; he knew 
it well; he had spent years of his life in trying to tame it, and yet 
all he could do was to keep it under bolt and bar. It growled and 
leapt against the cage sometimes; it chafed and dashed against 
the bars now, watching those two. They were well matched in 
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appearance—better than Asenath and himself. Ray, tall and 
young and lithe, with his fair, handsome face, looked a fitter mate 
for her beauty than her middle-aged, grey-bearded husband. The 
sense of the contrast enraged him, as he felt that she must have 
felt it too. She was not proof against the earthly allurements of 
mere personal attraction—even she! the wife he had thought pure 
because she was passionless—true because she was cold. Yes, she 
looked all that he had thought her! That pale, clear-featured face, 
so pure and calm—those deep, gentle, serious eyes, whose limpid 
depths seemed the very home of truth! The soul that looked out 
through those clear eyes should be pure and white as moonlight 
upon snow! And she was faithless, false—that seeming fair soul 
smirched with vulgar guilt! Her brown hair was simply coiled 
high up on her head, without any floweror ornament. So arranged 
it showed at their loveliest the long graceful curves of her firm, fair 
throat. She had on a light dress, partly open at the neck, in the 
always pretty and becoming V shape, and round her neck hung 
by a thin gold chain one of her favourite lockets—a horseshoe set 
with diamonds. The sparkle of those brilliants caught and held 
her husband’s eye. Strange and savage ideas shot through his 
brain as the wild animal in him chafed and struggled in the fetters 
of the iron will. How would it be if he were to make one tiger- 
like spring, one deadly grip, at that white throat of hers, befure 
Ray Percival’s eyes! He knew perfectly well that he should not 
do it, but there was something tempting in the idea; he gaveit to 
his chained lower self to gloat over. 

He had no real intention of doing her any personal injury ; 
secure in his resolution not to carry the thought into action, he 
could afford to let himself dally with the idea. He meant to 
punish her, he resolved that she should suffer; but as yet he had 
not determined how, only that his would be no commonplace 
revenge. His day of reckoning with Ray Percival, too, would 
come, and a heavy reckoning it would be! 

They should pay—pay, both of them, to the uttermost; but the 
day of reckoning was not yet. 

His hand had unconsciously dropped from his brow as he gazed 
at the two, with these thoughts in his mind—the evil spirit in 
him waxing stronger as he gave it such devilish ideas to prey upon, 
and left it room to rise up freer and freer, until it looked out of 
his eyes and transformed those generally cold, steel-blue eyes with 
the revelation of the Satanic and fatal forces at work in the soul. 
The deadly passion and purpose there betrayed itself for a 
moment in that sinister glare, like a blue flame under the lower- 
ing brows. 

Ray’s attention was fixed on Asenath, Asenath only cast a brief 
glance up from her embroidery at Ray. Neither of these two 
caught that look on her husband’s face which, had they seen it, 
must have warned them of danger; but Fitzallan, suddenly 
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becoming conscious of the unusual betrayal of his expression, and 
glancing round quickly, met Geoffrey Carresford’s eyes fixed full 
upon him with an almost startled gaze of surprise, curiosity, 
doubt. 

Fitzallan returned the look coolly, the frown faded from his 
forehead ; the sinister flash had died out of his eyes. 

“You want the other volume of Punch?” he said, and reaching it 
from the other side of the table, politely handed it to Mr. Carresford. 
But Geoffrey did not avail himself of the courtesy ; a more serious 
look than usual was on his frank, genial face, as he turned over 
the leaves of a volume of some illustrated magazine, while Fitz- 
allan returned to his wonted aspect and to the perusal of his 
book. 

Presently Asenath rose, rolling up her strip of embroidery, and 
came towards the centre table. Her husband, looking up to meet 
her, by a brief gesture motioned her to take the chair by his side, 
and she obeyed the mute indication of his wishes. Ray at first 
glanced after her undecidedly, then reopened his neglected novel, 
and remained at the side-table. 

For a little while the merry murmur of voices in the bay win- 
dow were the only sounds in the room, except the soft, low click of 
Eileen’s busy needle and the rustle of pages turned over. 

Then Geoffrey apparently found something that mildly in- 
terested him in his magazine volume; he read more attentively 
for a minute or two, and presently observed, laying down the 
book : 

“IT say, Eily; here’s something in your line! Do you have 
pins stuck into you when you're off in your mesmeric sleep, or 
trances, or whatever they are?” 

‘Why, no!” replied Eileen, looking up at him with an amused 
and surprised smile, and glancing at Dr. Fitzallan as if appealing 
to him for further explanation. 

“No,” Fitzallan said blandly ; “‘ we do not turn Miss Eileen into 
a living pin-cushion. I see you are reading some account of those 
experiments, Mr. Carresford. They are common enough.” 

“It says,” rejoined Geoffrey, looking back at his book and 
Re “two long scarf-pins were then thrust completely 
through the girl’s arm without eliciting the slightest sign of 
sensibility.” 

“Yes, it is very common, as a sensibility test,” observed 
Fitzallan. 

“I should not like to see such tricks played on any one I was 
interested in,” said Geoffrey. 

“They are really not at all necessary, although popular and 
effective,” the doctor rejoined. “There is another sensibility 
test equally efficacious—there is a certain nerve in the arm on 
which hardly the strongest nerved person can stand a pinch with- 
out crying out. It is just about here—” he passed his fingers 
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over his wife’s arm. “A little difficult to find it through the 
sleeve,” he observed pleasantly ; “ yes! here it is, I think.” 

Asenath suddenly flushed scarlet, winced, and shut her lips 
tight. Ray had put down his book and had almost involuntarily 
risen and moved towards them when Fitzallan took hold of her 
arm ; he saw her face change and flush, and he caught his breath 
as he made one hasty step forward. 

“We don’t want you to experimentalize on Mrs. Fitzallan, 
Doctor,” said Geoffrey quickly and disapprovingly, before Ray could 
utter a word; indeed, Ray could not trust himself to speak ; his 
blood was boiling ; he had turned white as death and unconsciously 
clenched his hand. 

“Tam not hurting her,” replied Fitzallan smiling, with quite 
an easy, genial air. ‘I was merely finding that nerve. It did 
not hurt you, did it, Asenath ?” 

*‘ No, no—not at all,” she protested with an apprehensive stolen 
glance aside at Ray, whose white look of fiery anger she rather 
felt than saw. “I dare say it would hurt if it were pinched hard, 
but you did not hurt me at all, Gervas!” she added with a smile, 
though her lip still quivered with the pain of which she had suc- 
cessfully restrained any natural expression. 

Geoffrey’s frank face was clouded with a sterner look than it 
usually wore. Slow of perception as he was, he did not put im- 
plicit faith in Mrs. Fitzallan’s assurance. Ray choked back his 
fury with an effort; even le retained just sense and self-control 
enough to see he would do more harm than good by interference 
under such circumstances. LEileen’s soft, innocent eyes turned to 
Fitzallan’s face, large with perplexed wonder. He was always so 
kind! Was it possible that Geoffrey and Ray thought he would 
hurt his wife’s arm intentionally ? There was certainly something 
odd and hard about that smile of his, but he, who was always so 
gentle with her—he, surely, could never be unkind to his wife ? 
He met her questioning, wondering eyes ; and the curious hard 
expression softened just a shade. 

“Miss Eileen is not in the least afraid I should run scarf-pins 
through her arm, I hope ?” he said pleasantly. 

“No, indeed, I am not.” 

“The ‘heavy weights test’ is really a much more interesting one,” - 
Asenath broke in eagerly. “There was a girl in New York—a 
slender, weakly girl—who could lift a five-hundred pound weight 
and hold it with one arm extended, in the magnetic trance.” She 
spoke quickly, fluently, anxious to turn the conversation and keep 
the ball rolling, for, although she did not look at Ray, she felt 
while he was standing near, as if she were beside a dynamite 
clock, ticking near to the fatal hour, and likely to go off at any 
moment. She did not need to look at him to know with what 
difficulty he had controlled himself. Her efforts, carried on with 
feminine smoothness and facility, and seconded by her husband, 
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were succesful in keeping the conversation out of dangerous lines 
until the party broke up, somewhat earlier than usual. 


“Why did you hurt my arm so, Gervas?” Asenath asked her 
husband when they were alone ; “ it pains me still.” 

“You have good nerve, Asenath,” he said coolly. “ Nine women 
out of ten would have screamed out.” 

“I wish you would take my nerve for granted, without putting 
it to these unpleasant tests,” she rejoined. 

“T did not think it would hurt you much,” he said; “I only 
gave it a very slight pinch. If I had wanted to hurt you I could 
have given a grip that would have made you shriek, with all -your 
nerve.” 

‘“‘T have no doubt you could, but I hope you won't.” 

*T would not have touched that delicate arm of yours at all,” 
he said with a sneer, “if I had thought you would have made such 
a fuss about a trifle.” 

Gervas Fitzallan certainly had the knack of saying disagreeable 
things. Asenath coloured at the injustice, and spoke not another 
word for some time. After a while, observing that he was looking 
at her in a strange, fixed, abstracted way, she said, reopening con- 
versation in a conciliatory tone: 

‘“‘ What are you thinking of, Gervas ? ” 

‘Oh, a—a Shakesperian discussion they were having in the 
smoking-room this evening.” 

“Yes ?” she said interrogatively, prepared to respond if he were 
sociably inclined. 

Asenath, to do her justice, was generally ready to bury the 
hatchet; but it always happened, unluckily for these two, 
that no matter how comfortably and deeply it was buried, 
one or other of them was sure, sooner or later, to dig it up - 
again. 

“ And what play were they discussing ? ” she asked. 

*« Othello,’ ” he answered briefly. 

“A fruitful subject for discussion. There is so much to be said 
about it,” she observed. 

“‘There’s one thing on the face of it, to my mind,” he rejoined, 
* Othello was a fool.” 

“ He was certainly a brute and a savage,” said Asenath, who felt 
more sorrow and sympathy for Desdemona than she generally 
wasted upon characters in fiction. 

“On the contrary,” said her husband, “I think he was too 
merciful.” 

“The very last fault I should have imagined any one would lay 
to Othello’s charge,” she remarked. 

“ Yes, he was too merciful,” he repeated. In his place I would 
not have killed Desdemona. I would have made her rue the day 
I let her live.” 
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Something in his tone and in his look sent a chill through 
Asenath’s veins. 

“ Othello loved her, savage though he was,” she replied with a 
faint touch of bitterness. 

“Yes; I perceive the inference. But what do women like you 
know about love ?” 

“Very little,” she replied as briefly as possible, scenting danger 
in the subject and endeavouring to avoid it, regretting that she 
herself had introduced the word. 

“‘ Apparently I have not been very successful in educating your 
—mind—I was going to say heart /” he sneered—“ in that line. 
Have you learnt in any other school? Has any other man been 
good enough to initiate you in that lesson, which I believe is 
generally considered a pleasant one to learn ?” 

She did not shrink nor waver, but lifted her head and looked 
him searchingly in the face with her clear eyes. 

“Do you mean such a question as a serious suspicion of me, 
Gervas ?” 

If he had replied by any allusion to his suspicion or knowledge 
of her understanding with Ray Percival, she would have sum- 
moned up her courage and told him all the truth—yes, and been 
glad to tell it. But he only replied with a sardonic smile : 

“No, of course not. Do you not know my way of joking by 
this time? How should I suspect the coldest, purest, most pas- 
sionless of women ?” 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile Geoffrey and Ray had walked off together to enjoy 
a sociable smoke before going to bed, and having the smoking- 
room to themselves, they waxed confidential in their com- 
munion. 

“TI say, Ray,” observed Geoffrey, “do you know, I fancy that 
fellow Fitzallan’s rather a brute ?” 

“I’m sure of it,” said Ray, who was still nursing his wrath on 
Asenath’s behalf. 

“But you didn’t see the way he looked at his wife this evening,” 
Geoffrey rejoined. “It was when you were talking to her, and 
you weren't looking at him; J was, and if ever I saw an evil look 
on a man’s face it was on his to-night. He looked at that woman 
- if he meant to murder her, and was thinking which way he’d 

oO it.” 

“Good God, Geoff!” exclaimed Ray, turning first red, then 
white, “don’t talk like that. I saw to-night that he could be 
cruel to her; but you don’t—you don't think he would—do her 
any harm ?” 

* Well, his looks belie him if he wouldn’t! But then,” he added 
more prudently, “I daresay it may be only looks. It doesn’t fol- 
low because a man has for once a wicked look that he'll carry it 
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out into a wicked act. I don’t like the fellow, but I didn’t mean 
to convey that I seriously supposed he’d commit murder ; and, look 
here, Ray, the less you bother your head about this interesting 
young woman’s matrimonial grievances—if she has any—the 
better!” 

“‘I suppose you’d have me look on tamely and see her ill-used 
by a man I have seen already brutal to her, and whom you your- 
self just now implied you thought capable of murdering her,” Ray 
rejoined hotly. 

“TI don’t see how you can help it,” said Geoffrey, who was as 
cool as Ray was warm, deliberately knocking the ashes off his 
cigar. 

a No, that’s the worst of it!” Ray broke out passionately. ‘ She 
won't let me help it. If she only would let me—if she did not 
hold me off with my hands tied! If she would only give me the 
right to help her——” 

‘“* Ray, have you lost your senses ?” Geoffrey interrupted, more 
sternly than he had ever spoken to Ray before. 

‘IT think I am half mad,” Ray muttered moodily. 

It was the first time that he had ever breathed to any human 
being a word of his feelings for Asenath ; and he would not have 
betrayed himself now if it had not been for his excited mood, and 
the storm roused in him by the idea of her being subjected to any 
ill-treatment—nay, being perhaps in actual danger. 

“ Do you know, Ray, where this sort of thing would lead you ? ” 
continued Geoffrey. “ Can’t you see that if followed up it could 
have but one end—some shameful scandal? Would you break 
your mother’s heart and bring disgrace upon us all ?” 

“You could ‘all’ cut me adrift and let me go,” Ray answered 
bitterly. “ But you needn’t fear; she wouldn’t let me be anything 
more to her than a distant acquaintance—hardly even a friend, 
powerless to give her any help or do her any good.” 

‘‘ She shows her sense,” interposed Geoffrey. 

“Did you not see to-night,” Ray went on vehemently, “she 
would not let us know she was hurt? She would have Jet that 
devil torture her, and kept a smiling face, rather than let us see 
how he treated her.” 

“I think she 7s a woman of sense and spirit,” admitted the 
elder man. “TI hope she is, for your sake, boy; for I see she'll 
have to show sense for the two of you. Your head’s fairly 
turned !” 

But he did not speak unsympathetically. Ray’s evident suffer- 
ing touched him; he did not like to see the young fellow, who 
always seemed “the boy” of old days still to him, look so 
desperately troubled. 

«“ J—I am awfully sorry about this, old fellow,” he added more 
gently. ‘I didn’t dream it was this way with you, at least I didn’t 
think it was so bad.” 
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“Tt couldn’t well be worse,” said Ray, with the ghost of a 
smile. 

“You must fight it down, dear old boy,” said Geoffrey, laying 
his hand kindly on his shoulder ; “ you must—for—for every one’s 
sake. You can’t be so blind as not to see that you can do her no 
good. You can bring her nothing but——” 

“Don’t say it,” Ray interrupted him, wincing. “I know—I 
know all you could say to me; I’ve said it all to myself; don’t 
go through it all again. I’m half out of my mind, and can’t 
stand it. I didn’t mean to let you or any living creature know a 
word of this. I thought that if I was a fool, I could keep my 
folly to myself. I don’t know how I came to let it slip; I’m sorry 
I did, and that’s enough about it.” 

“Don’t be sorry, Ray,” said Geoffrey, looking a little hurt. 
“Surely, you don’t want me to tell you that it is as safe with me 
as if it had never passed your lips.” 

‘I know that, old fellow,” exclaimed Ray warmly, his impulsive 
heart reproaching him with having been ungracious towards his 
best friend. “Things are bad enough with me, Geoff; but the 
day would be a dark one when I felt I couldn’t trust you through 
thick and thin.” 

And the two locked hands in a fast, firm grip, which gave a 
stronger assurance than words of good comradeship and loyal 
faith. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“IT IS THE CAUSE!” 
‘‘So sprung the evil crop by evil sown.” 


THE look which he had noticed, though only for a moment, on 
Fitzallan’s face, came back to Geoffrey again and again that night. 
He could not forget it ; and his impression of it seemed somehow 
associated with the faint and hazy sense of reminiscence which he 
had experienced before on more than one occasion when he looked 
at Fitzallan. That gaze of dark and deadly malignity, the sinister 
gleam of those blue eyes, vaguely reminded him of something he 
had seen, but where and how he could not remember. Was it a 
picture—a living face—a dream, which that look recalled? He 
sought to trace out the memory, but it eluded him. 

His sleep was disturbed by confused dreams. His ordinarily 
robust and splendid health had not been quite as vigorous as usual 
for the last two or three days; some trifling ailment had affected 
it. Dr. Treherne had given him a prescription for a draught, a 
dose to be taken night and morning; and Geoffrey, who was very 
much astonished at having anything at all the matter with him, 
had made a wry face, but conscientiously obeyed directions. 
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Perhaps there was something in this medicine which tended to 
produce restlessness ; anyhow, his sleep was troubled by broken 
dreams ; at first they were, as dreams so often are, mere aimless 
wanderings of the brain, unguided by reason, through a maze of 
scattered fragments of what had been waking thoughts, scraps 
of new and old memories incongruously patched together ; but 
through them all there ran a thread of consciousness of something 
unpleasant, something wrong with Ray, something in which Fitz- 
allan was vaguely mixed up. They were shadowy dreams, clouded 
by a foreboding of evil, in which the sense of some disaster over- 
hanging Ray grew clearer. Flitting glimpses of coffins and open 
graves figured in them, at first obscurely ; then the uncertain twi- 
light of dreamland seemed suddenly to brighten to broad daylight ; 
and the dreamer could see what the danger was that threatened 
Ray. They had shut Ray into a coffin and were going to bury 
him alive ; Fitzallan was busy fastening the lid down on him, and 
he, Geoffrey, must save him at once, or it would be too late. And 
now the dream grew clear as any waking perception; the impres- 
sion was as vivid as it was horrible. He saw the coffin by the open 
grave; he saw Fitzallan, his back towards him and his head bent 
down, nailing up the lid ; he heard Ray’s voice, stifling, calling on 
him for help ; he rushed forward to pull Fitzallan back and wrench 
off the lid, and, as he did so, Fitzallan turned his face, and it was 
the face of George Charcott—the convict, the thief and homicide, 
who had killed the old clerk who caught him robbing the safe— 
the face that Geoffrey had seen last in the dock when the prisoner 
received his sentence of penal servitude for life. Geoffrey had 
been in court then; and, young as he was at the time, he still 
remembered the sullen, malignant look of defiance with which the 
culprit listened to his sentence. 

This was the face! He saw it now; he had not seen it so 
clearly in his mind’s eye for many a day as now he saw it in his 
dream. And yet it was Fitzallan—the two were one! and that 
one evil being was shutting Ray down to be buried alive, stifled 
in the coffin. He seized the murderer; but it seemed that his 
own strong hands melted and were turned to air. The man did 
not feel his grasp. In vain he strove to grapple—to wrestle 
with him! There was no substance in his hands, they were but as 
shadows—immaterial, impalpable. In vain he put forth all his 
strength; it was but the ghost of a grasp, and powerless against 
the material body. 

He struggled in the horrible consciousness that he was nothing— 
that what seemed to him his own body was empty, impalpable air 
—and in the struggle he woke, icy cold and shuddering. 

It was a nightmare, he said to himself; but the impression it 
had made upon him was deeper than that which any mere 
nightmare could produce. When he fell asleep again, again 
he dreamt the same ghastly dream. The one weak point in 
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Geoffrey’s healthy, sensible, practical nature was his superstitious 
inclination to attach importance to his dreams. He had found 
them “come true,” as he tersely put it, so often, that it had 
disposed him to accept them, if they were in any way remarkable 
or impressive, as trustworthy indications or foreshadowings. This 
dream of all dreams possessed him as no dream had ever done 
before. Was this the clue to the faint and misty feeling of per- 
plexed reminiscence which that look of Fitzallan’s had roused in 
him? Was this man’s face indeed the time-altered face of George 
Charcott—those the eyes whose sinister flash had struck his boyish 
imagination as, seated by his father’s side, he had stared at the 
prisoner in the dock, twenty years and more ago! He remembered 
now clearly that George Charcott’s eyes were coldly and brightly 
blue, and that the change in their expression when they darkened 
with that sullen and defiant look of vindictive resentment, had 
impressed him strongly at the time. That same startling change 
from their ordinary clear tranquillity he had seen in Dr. Fitzallan’s 
cold blue eyes this night. 

And then about Ray? Geoffrey did not interpret his dreams 
literally—he took them rather as signs; but it seemed to him 
as if this vision must portend some danger to Ray—some trouble 
in which Fitzallan would be instrumental—some serious disaster, 
involving perhaps his liberty if not his life, in which Geoffrey, 
anxious to be of assistance, would strive in vain to help him. 
He felt uneasy, and for a few moments almost wished that his 
arrangements for the day had been different. He was going out 
for the day, indeed it might almost be said for a part of the night 
too, as the train by which he proposed to return to Meriton was 
a late and slow one, and he would probably not get back to 
Hygeia Hall until all the establishment, save the night-porter, 
had gone to bed. He was going to lunch with an old college 
friend at Honeymere, then on with him to Essex Court to look at 
some horses which were for disposal there; the stud was being 
sold off on account of the late master’s death, and Geoffrey had 
heard such a report of two of the saddle-horses there that he 
thought, if they came up to the description, they would just do 
for himself and May. After inspecting the Essex Court stables, 
he and Doveton were going on further by train to Lingley, to 
dine and spend the evening with the Squire of Lingley, another 
old and mutual acquaintance. He had made these three engage- 
ments for the one day so as to get them all over together, and be 
only one clear day apart from May, instead of breaking up three 
days. As he glanced round the breakfast-room, it seemed to him 
strange to see Dr. Fitzallan and his wife, and Ray, all looking 
exactly as usual, with not a tell-tale gleam of expression in any 
one of the three faces to hint at any dangerous under-current 
beneath the smooth, even-flowing surface. 

He could not help gazing again and again at Fitzallan, and his 
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suspicion swung like a pendulum to and fro between conviction 
and doubt. He had often seen George Charcott in his boyhood, 
and could now recall the more clearly for his dream that smooth, 
beardless young face, fair-haired, fair-skinned, fresh-coloured and 
blue-eyed. He could see that face in his mind’s eye as he looked 
at Fitzallan now—the middle-aged doctor, with his paled, tanned 
and weatherbeaten complexion, hair of peculiar whitish grey or 
flaxen white, black eyebrows and grey beard. Hair might be 
bleached or faded, eyebrows dyed, fair skin tanned, and smooth 
face bearded—yes, all those changes might easily be; and the 
eyes—the steel-blue eyes, with their curious transitions of expres- 
sion—were the same. The general cast of features, too, was 
similar, he could see now, although the most characteristic part of 
the face was hidden by the heavy beard and moustache. Could it 
be? He knew not what to think nor what to do. He did not 
get a word alone with Ray until some time after breakfast, and 
then only by catching him as he was crossing the courtyard, and 
beckoning him into the back parlour. 

“TI say, Ray,” he began, plunging into the subject abruptly, 
“don’t you be going out anywhere alone with Fitzallan to-day, 
and mind what you're up to with ” Ray’s warning frown and 
glance reminded him that it was unsafe to mention names in the 
public drawing-rooms with their open doors and portiéres, and he 
substituted: “in that quarter.” 

“TI certainly don’t hanker after téte-d-téte walks with him,” said 
Ray; “ what do you mean, Geoff?” 

“ Well, I’'d a queer dream,” Geoffrey admitted. ‘Look here, 
Ray, I feel sure that fellow will be up to some mischief if you’re 
not careful——” 

A rustle of feminine dress in the conservatory, approaching steps 
and voices, interrupted them. 

Ray had only time to reply with a hasty reassurance: “ It’s all 
right, old fellow, I’ll be careful, no fear!” when Kate and Eileen 
appeared at the window. 

“Oh, there you are, Ray,” said Kate. “ Momie wants you a 
minute,” and she carried Ray off. 

‘‘ Where’s May, Eily?” inquired Geoffrey. 

“In the orangery with Mr. Bartram and Dr. Treherne.” 

Geoffrey set off promptly to join his liege lady, forgetful of 
Eileen, and a little aggrieved that May should be with any one 
but him this morning, when he was going out for all the rest of 
the day ; but onthe way he caught a glimpse of Dr. Fitzallan in 
the reading-room, and a sudden impulse moved him not to go out 
and leave the place for so many hours without doing something 
to set this doubt at rest one way or the other. He would spare a 
few minutes from his love for this purpose; and he turned into the 
reading-room. 

“ Cold morning, doctor, isn’t it ?” he observed, and by a stroke 
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of unwonted policy—for the slightest finesse was, as a rule, un- 
known to Geoffrey Carresford—he took up a position with his 
back to the window, so that Fitzallan, in turning towards him to 
respond, stood full face to the light. Geoffrey gazed at him 
fixedly, searchingly, his intent regard so betraying his interest 
that Fitzallan looked at him questioningly in return, with that 
faint suggestion of daring and defiance in his glance which was 
sometimes perceptible when his eyes met Geoffrey Carresford’s 
full and straight. 

Geoffrey answered the unspoken interrogation of his look. 

“ Curious, how sudden reminiscences strike one! A likeness 
has just struck me in you—an odd sort of likeness to that George 
Charcott, whom I think you’ve heard us mention.” 

“ Hardly a flattering resemblance, is it ?” Fitzallan rejoined. 

He met Geoffrey’s gaze with cold and challenging impenetra- 
bility. He held every feature in stern control, and even if the 
sensitive muscles about the mouth seemed somehow stiffened, the 
heavy moustache and beard veiled them. But he could not com- 
mand the steely ominous gleam that leapt from his eyes and 
seemed to darken and chill their vivid blue, nor prevent his 
ordinary sallow paleness from fading to a sicklier, greyer 
shade. 

As Geoffrey noted his face his suspicion deepened. True, no 
man would like to be compared to a convicted robber and mur- 
derer, but a man need not turn an ashen-greyish colour at the 
suggestion, nor need he look more defiant than surprised or 
curious. 

“It is curious the likeness never struck you before,” Fitzallan 
added. 

“Yes, it 7s curious,” Geoffrey admitted deliberately ; “but it 
did not strike me until something recalled it.” 

Fitzallan’s eyes flashed a half-startled challenge. What “ some- 
thing ” could Carresford possibly allude to ? 

“It has sometimes happened to me to be likened to other 
people,” he observed, “ but I don’t remember ever being likened 
to a convict before. I’m glad, however, it is a dead one I 
resemble. Likeness to a living one might be disagreeable.” 

His indifference of tone was very well done. 

“Yes, it was supposed that Charcott was drowned,” replied 
Carresford. He was not a good actor, and could not force 
himself to speak lightly; there was a serious look on his frank 
face. 

“ Ah, was he? Well, then it is clear he was not born to be 
hanged.” 

“People can escape from drowning more easily than from 
hanging.” 

“Sometimes. You seem to be interested in this Charcott, dead 
or alive! But I am sure you will pardon me if I suggest that—” 
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he lightly shrugged his shoulders as he added, “ well, the sup- 
posed resemblance being hardly a flattering one—I should be 
obliged if you would refrain from commenting upon it before my 
wife.” 

“T will certainly oblige you so far—for the present,” said 
Geoffrey briefly. He was standing meditatively pulling his fair 
moustache with a troubled look. He caught a momentary flicker 
in Fitzallan’s eye which forcibly suggested to him that if they 
two had been alone in a solitary cave or secluded wood, instead of 
in a public parlour with an open door, it would not have been 
prudent for him to turn his back or be off his guard in any 
way. 

“You are going out for the day, I believe ? ” remarked Fitzallan, 
abruptly changing the subject ; and Geoffrey, albeit not imagina- 
tive, could not but feel in the very atmosphere how sincerely 
gratified Fitzallan would be if that “ going out” meant never 
coming back ! 

“Yes,” he replied laconically; “I have not much time to 
spare.” 

“Do not let me detain you,” said Fitzallan politely; and 
Geoffrey had no wish to be detained. He left Fitzallan with a 
cool bow. As he drew near the orangery he heard a babble of 
laughing voices, May’s clear, gay tones ringing among the rest. 
He felt in no mood to join that chattering, laughing group im- 
mediately ; he was disturbed and troubled by the discovery which 
he believed himself to have made. He turned aside into the 
writing-room, which happened to be empty, and sat down there 
thinking, pondering. 

Could he venture to be quite sure? Did a likeness first recog- 
nized in adream—a change of colour—a defiant glance—make up 
conclusive evidence ? 

In his heart he was convinced, yet he felt he was bound to give 
Fitzallan the benefit of the doubt; moreover, he hated to admit 
the belief that an escaped felon, a convicted murderer, had dared 
to intrude into his family circle, to steal under false colours the 
friendship of his sisters, to desecrate their pure and peaceful home 
with his polluted presence. Then this villain had worked on his 
sister Mary’s innocence and good nature, and induced her to allow 
him to obtain an influence over Eileen which should be trusted in 
the hands of none but a man of the purest, unblemished honour 
and integrity. It enraged and revolted Geoffrey to reflect that 
his little cousin Eileen—that sweet gentle child—had been 
subjected to such an influence at the will of sucha man! And 
there was Ray—poor foolish boy—infatuated about this con- 
_— wife, if this indeed were truly George Charcott and none 
other ? 

Yet, could he be so daring as to push himself into the 
Carresford family, when it was in the attempt to rob their father’s 
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safe that he had struck down Raymond Carresford’s faithful old 
clerk ? 

Then an idea struck Geoffrey. If this were Charcott indeed, 
others would be able to identify him. There was one man in 
particular—an old employé of their family—one of the witnesses 
against the prisoner at the trial, who had known George Charcott 
well; and Geoffrey remembered now—it came back to him like a 
flash—that he had heard this Vincent Tolson speak of some mark 
on Charcott’s neck. Geoffrey had been a lad, but Tolson a man 
——a little older than Charcott at the time of the trial—the man of 
men to be able to pronounce on this question of identity. 

On the spur of the moment Geoffrey acted on this thought. 
He drew paper and inkstand towards him, and dashed off a letter 
to Vincent Tolson, asking him to come down to Meriton if he 
could, and if not to write a description of the mark on George 
Charcott’s neck, as there was a man here who bore a striking re- 
semblance to Charcott. 

He did not see, as he bent over the writing-table, that Fitzallan, 
who trod silently as a wolf, passed along outside the half-open 
door. 

He hurried his letter into an envelope, went out with it in his 
hand, threw it into the post-bag, and went in search of Lady May. 
He found her with Kate, who immediately and discreetly made an 
excuse to absent herself. 

May greeted him with a playful reproach. 

“You haven’t been near me all the morning.” 

“T’ve been looking for you. I didn’t want to see you witha 
pack of other people. And now that I have found you, and 
got you to myself for a minute at last, now give me a kiss, 
May.” 

“You have taken two,” she observed demurely, but making no 
attempt to turn her pretty, piquante, softly-flushed and smiling 
face away. 

“TIT may as well make it three, because I shan’t have any more 
all day,” he rejoined, suiting the action to the word. 

“‘ What time will you be home ?” she asked. 

“Not till you have all gone to bed. The trains are so awkward 
on that branch line, any one would think they were just specially 
arranged for the inconvenience of the public! To make anything 
of an evening at Lingley at all I can’t get back before half-past 
two or three. It’s an awful nuisance.” 

“What a long day it will be!” she said, with a little sigh of 
half-playful but half-earnest dissatisfaction. 

“ Will you miss me?” he asked, frankly delighted. 

“ Just a little!” 

‘Press Ray into service,” he suggested laughingly, as a bright 
idea struck him—it would be a good thing if the combined 
charms of Kate and May could only keep that boy out of Mrs. 
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Fitzallan’s way until he, Geoffrey, had a chancez of seriously 
“talking to” him on the morrow ! 

“ Ray’s not you,” she objected, pouting. 

“It’s the only day I shall be away from you, darling,” he 
suggested consolingly, “until—until we shall be always 
together !” 

May laughed at the Irish bull into which her sturdy Saxon 
lover had so perfectly unconsciously blundered. 

“Do you mean to be many days away from me then ?” she in- 
quired. 

Geoffrey smiled and looked delightedly amused at this idea; 
his annoyance and anxiety were melting away like morning mists 
in the sunshine of May’s radiant presence. He took one more 
kiss, and then another, and then it was time for him to get ready 
to go. 

All “his party” were gathered out in the hall to see him off, 
the “all” including Mrs. Fitzallan, but not the doctor. Geoffrey 
cast a rather doubtful glance at her; he was a little uncertain 
whether to regard her as a victim or as an accomplice ; he was 
glad to see that Ray was not beside her, but beside Kitty. The 
dogcart was at the door to take him to the station. The day was 
fine and clear, and the winter sun shone on Geoffrey’s fair, tawny 
hair as he stepped out into the frosty sunshine. Handsome, tall, 
fair and strong, a picture of splendid manhood in its prime, he 
looked back at the little group of his own people standing on the 
step to see him off, and waved his hand; and Lady May, linger- 
ing on the threshold to the last, watched her lover out of 
sight. 

No sooner had he gone than Fitzallan joined the party. He 
strode across the hall towards them as he would have walked up 
to the muzzle of a levelled gun; his steady pulses leapt and 
stopped as he stood amongst them and looked from face to face, 
not knowing whether Carresford had spoken. He was almost 
instantly reassured by the smiles and laughing friendly words that 
greeted him on all sides. He looked first at Mrs. Percival; he 
knew her kindly, honest eyes could not deceive; they met his 
with her usual good-natured easy smile. Not a glance among 
them all was significant or curious. He was safe as yet! They 
soon dispersed in different directions. He watched them all out 
of sight; he found himself alone in the hall, not even a servant 
within view; the hall-porter was off duty for the nonce—gone on 
some errand. The post-bag was on a side table, partly screened 
by a tall vase of ferns and pampas grasses. It did not take 
Fitzallan a minute to steal a glance into it; the first letter that 
caught his sight, lying on the top of the heap, was addressed in 
Geoffrey’s big bold handwriting to Vincent Tolson! The next 
minute that letter was in Fitzallan’s pocket, and he was saunter- 
ing carelessly across the hall with a nonchalant air. 
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In the privacy of his own room, Asenath being safely out of the 
way, he read the letter. So it was as he had feared! Carresford’s 
suspicion was no idle passing fancy; it was serious, deep-rooted, 
though how it had so suddenly taken root he could not 

uess. 

. A few minutes afterwards Asenath met her husband with his 
hat and overcoat on; he told her he was going out for a long 
walk—too far for her to accompany him. He set off alone, and 
took the most solitary path into the pine woods. He wanted to 
think, to face the position steadily, and a lonely walk offered him 
the best opportunity. He could always meditate best when walk- 
ing; the measured rhythm of his steps seemed to help him to 
order and organize his thoughts, and he had reason to reflect and 
keep his mind cool and concentrated now. 

The intercepting of the letter meant merely a brief respite from 
danger. Geoffrey Carresford’s mere suspicion of his identity was 
all but fatal, backed as it was by his appeal to Tolson for con- 
firmation—to Vincent Tolson, who could identify him beyond 
doubt, who knew the ineffaceable birth-mark on his neck. If 
this letter received no answer, Carresford would write again. Its 
suppression was a temporary reprieve—no more. 

Carresford suspected him, and it was only a question of how 
long Carresford would keep his suspicion to himself; with his 
transparently-open and outspoken disposition, the probability was, 
not long. Why, indeed, should he shut the idea in his own heart 
as a secret? Then, to whom would he probably first confide it ? 
The close comradeship between him and Ray Percival offered a 
prompt answer to that question. Geoffrey, on the most intimate 
and confidential terms with Ray, was little likely to keep his dis- 
covery from him. 

At the thought of his secret being imparted to Ray Percival, 
Fitzallan stood still—quite still for some moments, and then 
walked on very slowly. 

Yes, he saw the whole thing now! It unrolled itself before him, 
clear and plain in the broad daylight. Percival would denounce 
him to the authorities as an escaped convict, get him out of the 
way, and then—her husband safely consigned to a living death: 
‘‘ Lost to place and use, and name and fame!” powerless to defend 
his rights or avenge his wrongs—then what, or who, was there to 
stand between Ray and Asenath—Asenath alone, unguarded, un- 
protected, humiliated, alone in her wounded pride, with her 
tarnished name, the felon’s worse than widowed wife ! 

It never occurred to him that if Percival really loved Asenath, 
in his very love for her would lie a hope of safety for her husband 
—that true love might be worked upon to keep silence for her sake, 
to leave her unhumiliated, undisgraced, to save her from the degra- 
dation of being a convict’s wife. He never thought of seeking 
safety through Asenath—of appealing to his enemies to have 
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mercy on him after all these years for Asenath’s sake. He did 
not realize that one word of entreaty from her would ensure Ray’s 
silence; that Ray’s influence over Geoffrey could seal Geoffrey’s 
lips, and so he might be saved and freed from fear of both; and 
if he had realized this, he would not have stooped to owe his se- 
curity to his enemies’ clemency, nor put his trust in the word of 
honour of the robber who had stolen his wife’s love and truth. 
He would not hold his wife before him as a shield! And Car- 
resford and Percival were his enemies; he would not plead to 
them / 

The wild boar, driven to bay, does not crouch for mercy. He 
kills while he can, and then— 


‘¢ Dies in silence, biting hard 
Among the dying hounds.”, 


Two days ago he would not have suspected Asenath’s purity and 
truth. Two days ago the discovery of Geoffrey’s recognition, the 
danger of denunciation, bitter enough, would still have lacked this 
one last deadly drop of gall—the thought that if he left his wife 
now, he left her to Ray Percival! If there were any scruples left 
in her whom he had proved so unscrupulously false, he saw—and 
she would doubtless see—how she could salve her conscience and 
keep up appearances by the simple, if tedious, course of returning 
to her own country, and there procuring a divorce by American 
law from her husband, as a felon sentenced for life. Then she 
could marry Percival; if, indeed, he then cared to marry 
her ? 

No; that should never be! He swore to himself an oath that 
if he were taken from her, at least he would never leave her to 
Ray Percival! He had never broken such an oath as now he 
solemnly swore. Such an oath he had registered once, that he 
would return to his own country one day, and then, under a new 
name and in a new “haracter build up for himself a new life! And 
he had kept that vow as he would keep this. 

If Percival denounced him to clear his own way to Asenath, at 
least he should never reach her—never gather the fruit for which 
he stretched out his hand. No man should conquer Gervas 
Fitzallan or George Charcott—here / No man should immure 
him in a death-ir-life, and trample over his living grave to reach 
his wife. 

One course he saw he could easily take; he could save himself 
by flight now, before Carresford had time to speak. He could 
escape, taking Asenath with him; could yield and surrender his 
ambition—give up his life’s great resolve; break up the career he 
had so successfully started; fly as a failure; begin at the foot of 
the ladder to struggle up again; live humiliated, degraded in 
Asenath’s eyes; lead the life again that he once had led, till 
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time and change had lulled him into a feeling of security! 
No! not while there was a loop-hole left, a chance of keeping 
his secret and saving his name would he confess himself by 
flight ! 

Te was coming gradually to the point of seeing that there was 
one thing, and one only, which could save him from either the 
humiliation of flight or the danger of denunciation. He had 
saved himself by his interception of the letter from Vincent 
Tolson’s arrival and identification. If anything were to happen 
to Geoffrey Carresford suddenly, at once, before he could speak to 
Ray Percival, then he might draw breath in safety again! For who, 
save Geoffrey, who seemed by some extraordinary chance to have 
recognized him at last, was likely to identify him? Tolson was 
never likely to cross his path now that Geoffrey’s summons to 
him was stopped. Mrs. Percival had only seen him once for a 
brief passing glimpse, in her girlhood, and she evidently did not 
retain the faintest reminiscence of George Charcott. Ray and 
Gertrude were far too young to remember, even if they had ever, 
as children, seen him. It was a wonder that even Geoffrey could 
remember; and Geoffrey could not be quite certain without 
Vincent Tolson’s confirmation. Were Geoffrey out of the way, 
Geoffrey’s silence secured, he could take good care to avoid the 
Percivals. He would miss Eileen certainly—even at that moment 
he gave a passing thought to Eileen—-but he would drift apart 
from the whole family. He would take Asenath out of Ray’s 
way, and punish her according to his own will when he had 
got her safe in his power, alone; and if he found Ray fol- 
lowing her, well, then it would be the worse for Ray, and for 
her, too! 

Yes; if only Geoffrey Carresford never returned from this day’s 
trip—never had the chance of speaking to Ray—then Fitzallan 
would feel safe again! Human life was to him no more than any 
other obstacle if it stood in his way. Asa young man he had 
struck down without remorse the old clerk who crossed his path, 
and had felt, mingled with his first horror, a dart of half-savage 
pleasure in his easy victory as the old man fell. In his experi- 
ences in the wild and remote parts of California and Nevada, where 
he had spent years after his escape, he had learnt to hold life cheap. 
Once in the same week he had killed a bear and he had killed a 
man; and the two deaths had caused him no very different sen- 
sations. He had shot the man down like a dog, and felt nothing 
after it except a satisfaction in the accuracy with which he had 
sent the bullet home, and even a momentary thrill of fierce 
delight. If he could have got Geoffrey Carresford in the safe 
solitude of these pine woods now, and had his revolver with him, 
he would have,stolen up behind him, and levelled the weapon at 
him as coolly as he would have taken aim at an animal. Even 
without the revolver he could have achieved his purpose, could he 
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only have caught him off guard and alone. But Carresford was 
safe out of his reach—safe in the public highways, not even alone 
there; secure in the society of his friends. To follow him would 
be useless. How could he reach him? How, without exposing 
himself to suspicion, take his enemy off guard and put him out 
of the way? There was the difficulty; nay, it seemed the 
impossibility ! 

Then suddenly a strange feeling came to him—it did not seem 
to spring from his own inner consciousness, but to be borne in 
upon him from without—a sense of conviction that the path would 
be made easy for him to the end he contemplated, if he resolved to 
act upon his thought. It was asif a voice had whispered, not to his 
ear but to his soul ; it reached his brain without passing through 
the channels of the known senses—that if he desired to carry out 
the dream into the deed, it should be made possible ; a way should 
be cleared for him to accomplish his purpose. 

There are influences outside of man which can only affect him 
when they find affinity in his ewn soul. An evil thought often by 
its very existence draws the powers of evil to help it. Every evil 
desire, however silently, secretly born in the heart, is en rapport 
with the unseen and unknown elemental forces of evil with which 
the atmosphere is charged. Man has the free will to guard his 
soul against them; they cannot cross the threshold uninvited. 
But the frail, unspoken, newborn thought, even as it springs into 
being, is strong enough to open the door to the powers of Dark- 
ness, and Ahriman is strong to help his own. 

The Spirit of Evil goes about in very truth “ seeking whom he 
may devour,” but he goes silently; and silently as electricity 
passes through the smooth conducting-rod, he passes into the 
human soul through the conductor of its own thought. And 
never was soul more open for the demon to enter in and possess 
it than was the soul of Gervas Fitzallan this day. Yesterday the 
door would not have been flung open quite so wide. A certain 
affinity with evil was always latent in him (and it was her uncon- 
scious recognition of this that had closed Asenath’s heart against 
him) ; but yesterday it had been slumbering, inactive, before he 
had met those stranger tourists at the Red Dragon inn. Their 
chance words were “ shafts at random sent” which had found mark 
in the core of his heart, and slain there the only feeling that might 
have kept him human, in touch with his kind, to-day! Ambition, 
taking form in the desire to stand well'in his native country, to 
which he had so daringly returned, pride in the powers on which 
he relied to win him the position he desired, had been his master- 
passion. This was the central purpose of his mind, as the best 
and purest feeling of his heart had been his faith in Asenath—a 
cold and grudging, fault-finding faith, but firm in its way—which, 
mingled with the occasional flashes of his cooled, but not yet 
extinct, passion for her, made up his regard for his wife to 
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something that came as near love as he was capable of 
feeling. 

Now all the passions of his nature poured into one channel. 
Self-preservation and jealousy alike urged him to destroy the 
enemy who would put it into the power of a still more hated foe 
to destroy him and rob him of his wife. 

When he returned to Hygeia Hall at last, that curious presenti- 
ment that he would be helped, that some power would work with 
him to his enemy’s destruction, had taken firm possession of him. 
Was it only that the desire was father to the thought ? Had any 
devil but his own jealous, revengeful and vindictive passions 
entered into the darkness of his soul ? 

As he passed along one of the back-paths, which was separated 
by a thin fringe of shrubbery from the stable-yard, he heard from 
one of the out-houses nearest to the shrubbery the piteous howls 
and yelps of a dog in pain, and the familiar voices of the Percivals 
in tones of lamentation and compassion. 

“Oh, poor, poor Ponto!” exclaimed Mrs. Percival. “Oh, 
Ray! I can’t bear to hear the poor thing! Oh, do have him 
shot!” 

“Poor, dear Ponto!” Eileen said tearfully. “Oh, Ray, is it 
more cruel to let the poor dog suffer so, or to have him 
killed ?” ; 

Then Ray’s voice struck in clearly: 

“TI won't have any one else kill old Ponto, and I won’t have him 
shot. A bullet’s uncertain. I’ve seen animals shot, and they 
didn’t always die at once. Robert Graeme had his mastiff killed 
the other day in a second—just dropped dead in an instant—by 
hydrocyanic acid. I'll get some of that, and put the poor beast 
out of his misery.” 

“How can you get it, dear? Perhaps Dr. Treherne has 
got some, and would let you have a dose,” suggested his 
mother. 

“Dr. Treherne is out, has gone out to lunch,” said Eileen. 

“Pll go to the chemist’s,” said Ray. 

Fitzallan heard thus far; and the presentiment strengthened, 
as an idea, hazy, nebulous, and shapeless at present, came into his 
mind. He heard Ray’s footsteps cross the stable-yard; and he 
hastened along the path, and turned into another by which he 
calculated he should just meet Ray at the outer gate, and did as 
he anticipated encounter him there. 

“T heard a dog yelping as if badly hurt,” Fitzallan observed ; 
“not your dog, Mr. Percival, I hope ?” 

“Yes, it is my poor dog,” said Ray, who was looking really 
troubled. ‘He has been run over ; I’m afraid it’s all up with the 
poor beast; the wheels went right over him and smashed his ribs. 
I’m going now to get some hydrocyanic acid to put him out of 
pain. I'd give anything to save him; but it is hopeless, and I 
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That stuff—hydrocyanic acid—i 


A New Othello. 


(To be continued.) 
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BERANGER. 
THE FRENCH BURNS. 


By JOSEPH FORSTER. 


| GER was born on the 19th August, 1780, at the house of 

his grandfather, a tailor. His first names were Peter John— 
apostolic names rather appropriate to a poet who had a distinct 
message to deliver, and who was not afraid to deliver it in the most 
emphatic and caustic manner. His father was a witty, clever, 
energetic man, who had the impudence not to be satisfied with his 
wretched condition, and despite of the prayer book and the priests, 
who are, of course, never ambitious themselves, tried to rise to 
something higher and better. ; 

He made some claim toa noble ancestry, but our poet laughed 
at such pretensions and gloried in being one of the people, as we 
shall hear presently in one of his best songs, “ Le Vilain.” 

He lived with his grandfather, the tailor, nine years, and wit- 
nessed the taking of the Bastille. Forty years later, in 1829, he 
was imprisoned in La Force jail for celebrating that event in terms 
too glowing for the long ears of Charles X. and his flunkeys. A 
short time after the glorious Bastille day he was sent to his aunt, 
who lived at Péronne and kept a public house there. She was very 
good to the boy and fostered his young genius, and, I am glad to 
say, lived to be proud of it. This aunt had copies of Fénélon, 
Racine and Voltaire, which the boy eagerly devoured. 

From his auut he received much pious and moral instruction. 
The religious teaching did not appear to cling to the bright, sharp, 
sarcastic boy. On one occasion he was rendered senseless by a 
thunderstorm which struck the house. At the beginning of the 
storm his aunt had sprinkled the threshold and room with holy 
water of the best quality. When the boy recovered his senses he 
said to his aunt, “ What was the good of the holy water you threw 
about ? It did not save me!” Atabout this time the fiery strains 
of the “ Marseillaise ” fired our young poet’s blood. 

At fourteen years of age Béranger entered the printing house of 
M. Laisné, and there he first learnt the rules of grammar. But 
the school to which he owed most was that of M. Ballue de Bellan- 
glise, ancient deputy of the Chamber. This gentleman wee an 
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enthusiastic admirer of Rousseau, and endeavoured to carry out 
his principles of education. The boys wore a military costume ; 
at each great public event they named deputations, delivered 
addresses, made speeches, and wrote to Robespierre or Tallien. 
Young Béranger was the orator, and wrote the best addresses. 
These exercises awakened his taste, helped to form his style, ex- 
tended his knowledge of history and geography, and in addition 
made him take an interest in public events, and thus married 
his ardent young heart to his beloved country. But, dreadful to 
relate, no one taught him Latin, and worse still, he proved his 
possession of genius without it; that was perhaps better than 
proving his pedantry and stupidity with it. Béranger studied 
French translations of the great Greek and Latin authors, and 
it appears to me that he thoroughly mastered their spirit, without 
slavishly copying their forms. Then his study of Montaigne, the 
immortal Rabelais, Moliére and La Fontaine had been profound : 
their influence is perceptible in every page he has written. 

At seventeen Béranger, furnished with the excellent moral 
teachings of his good aunt, and with his intellectual faculties 
thoroughly alive, returned to his father in Paris. 

At eighteen our young poet felt the desire to write verse steal 
into his heart. This desire was awakened by a visit he paid to the 
theatre. He wrote a satirical comedy, where he laughed at cox- 
combs and fools, and at vain and affected women. But his appre- 
ciation of Moliére and La Fontaine was too keen for him not to 
realize that his work was very poor stuff. So like a fine gritty 
fellow he set to work again to study these masters of satire and 
comedy, analyzing every little trait and detail, till he was able to 
divine and appreciate his own talent. 

Still his dramatic attempts served their end; in my opinion 
they gave that racy, vivid, dramatic character to his poems which 
renders them quite unique in literature. Like La Fontaine’s 
fables, Béranger’s best songs are delightful little plays. But the 
boy was too young to be a satirist. He thought he would write 
an epic poem: Clovis was the hero he chose. The preparation for 
the gigantic task would take years; but in the meantime he felt 
the bitter grip of poverty and hunger. He thought then of be- 
coming a soldier, but fortunately was dissuaded from carrying 
out that project. But this bitter time had its sweet compensations. 
He lived in a garret, it is true, but he made friends with the people; 
he turned his coat when one side was too shabby ; but he learnt 
the hard, cruel facts of life, and how to do very well on very little. 
Some of his brightest poems were written during that time of 
privation. In the garret many friends met, and the laughter was 
louder and heartier, and better-natured, too, than the polite 
snigger one hears in conventional drawing-rooms. The good 
temper, the many interests, the good opinion genius has of itself 
and the contempt it cannot help feeling for respectable windbags 
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and humbugs, made Béranger’s poverty a thousand times happier 
than the dull, bovine pleasures of rich snobs. 

When the poet was an old man, in writing to a lady friend, he says 
of these days of his youth, outwardly so hard, “ At that time I 
was so poor that a day’s pleasure cost me eight days’ fast. Still, 
in thinking of those old times when, without help—often without 
daily bread—without instruction, I dreamt of future fame, but 
did not neglect the little pleasures of to-day, my eyes overflow 
with tears. Oh, what a beautiful thing is youth, when it can 
spread its charm even over old age, that time so disenchanted and 
so poor! Employ well that which remains to you, my dear friend. 
Love and let yourself be loved. I have known that happiness ; 
it is the greatest in life.” 

Béranger was drawn from his poverty by the hand of Lucien 
Buonaparte, brother of the First Consul. This was one cause for 
be liking he had for the family, in which I can’t agree with 

im. 

Chateaubriand’s genius had great influence on Béranger, so 
great that he wrote a religious poem on the Deluge and other 
scriptural subjects. I need not say that our caustic, witty, genial 
poet did not shine in these efforts. But no one could shine in the 
Deluge: it would be too damp. Conversing one day with an 
Academician and poet, Béranger said that when he wrote of the 
sea, he called it the sea and not the realm of Neptune, and did 
not even once mention Amphitrite, Tethys and Co. 

The Academician was lost in astonishment at the boldness of a 
man who dared to leave out the names sacred to conventional 
poetry. 

Thanks to a friend, Béranger was made clerk to the university, 
and occupied this post, which produced him 2,000 francs yearly, 
for ten years. 

In 1821 his political poems cost him his situation. 

But this is rather anticipating. The 2,000 francs (£80) satisfied 
amply the simple wants of Béranger. He understood the Spartan 
lesson, that to preserve one’s independence it is necessary to learn to 
simplify one’s wants. A crust of bread and a glass of wine sufficed 
for him. He sang like a bird, and could live on nearly as little. 
Not that he did not like good cheer, but he was equal to either 
fortune: master of fortune instead of her slave. But our friend 
Béranger was a terrible fellow. He was like a bull in a china 
shop. He thought nothing at all of making fun of kings, princes, 
senators, as we shall hear presently, aye, of bishops, cardinals, and 
even of the pope himself. He had the supreme audacity of pre- 
ferring a poor, honest man to a rich, greasy rascal. What an 
awful man! I almost feel my hair stand on end! Smug, canting 
respectability made him angry. No wonder he lost his place, poor 
as it was. He looked every one he met full in the eyes ; and people 
with fishy, dishonest, mean eyes did not like the keen, flashing 
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. glance of our sarcastic poet. He gave a man just the amount of 
respect or scorn he was entitled to—no more and no less ; so that 
every charlatan, humbug and fool was his bitter enemy. And when 
we come to consider how many charlatans, humbugs and fools 
there are in this world, one can imagine that Béranger lived and 
died a poor man ; in fact he was locked up by the rogues for being 
honest. Now a few words about his personal appearance. He was 
a little man, his figure not much to speak of; but his head was 
superb. The intellectual and distinguished brow marked him out 
at once as a king of men: his eyes were piercingly bright—full of 
fire, humour and tenderness; his mouth was large, the lips full, 
and I must admit, sensual—sweet or caustic, according to circum- 
stances; the mouth in fact of a richly endowed man of genius. 
Indeed I don’t know a finer head and face, or a countenance dis- 
playing more genius, rich humour and wit, than Béranger’s. 

The poets and wits of the Cave received Béranger as a member 
in 1813. At this time he wrote some of his highly-spiced poems, 
such as the “ Infidelities of Lisette,” the “ Orgies,” the “ Bac- 
chante,” &c. He had not at that time discovered his true mission, 
which was to sing, as no one had sung before, the joys and sorrows 
of the people, and to introduce a distinct dramatic element into 
popular song. It was some years before he ventured, when at 
table with some literary friends, to sing one of these songs. He 
began with a faltering voice, but the passionate applause which 
greeted his effort taught him where his chief strength lay. He 
never forgot that lesson. Invitations to the gilded salons of 
fashion, to the court itself were refused; and he became the poet 
of the French people, putting into beautiful verse, full of wit, 
genius and tenderness, their hopes, their sorrows and their aspi- 
rations, not to mention their bitter contempt for hypocrites and 
flunkeys. The public loved his songs so passionately that when 
his first collection was printed, the people knew them already by 
heart. A new song was passed from hand to hand, committed 
to memory and sung in the streets, until it was known by 
everybody. 

Five editions of Béranger’s works were published during his life ; 
the first in 1815, the second in 1821, the third in 1825, the fourth 
in 1828, and the fifth 1835. The first edition was very racy and 
gay; the third edition, which appeared during the ministry 
of M. de Villelle, and the fifth did not cause the prosecution of 
Béranger. The edition of 1821, however, attacked by M. de 
Marchangy, cost our poet three months’ imprisonment; that of 
1828 sent him to jail for nine months. While the poet was behind 
the bars of his prison, the people were singing his songs under 
them and throughout France, in spite of the tender suscepti- 
bilities of those in power. So that while the beloved defender of 
the rights and liberties of the people was in jail, their betrayers, 
the slaves of power, were in palaces. I would rather have been 
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the poet. I will now introduce to the reader’s notice some 
. Béranger’s songs, using the capital versions of John Oxen- 
ord. 

I have tried to arrange the poems selected in a way that, I 
trust, will illustrate the life of the poet of the French people, the 
French Burns, and teach us to love truth more, and trust kings, 
courtiers and priests less than ever. 

The first song was composed during the early part of our poet’s 
career, and is addressed to his coat. 


My poor old coat, be faithful to the end : 
We both grow old; ten years have gone, 
Through which my hand has brushed thee, ancient friend ; 
Not more could Socrates have dore. 
Now weakened to a threadbare state, 
Thou still must suffer many a blow; 
E’en like thy master, brave the storms of fate ; 
My good old coat, we’ll never part--Oh, no! 


I still can well remember the first day 
I wore thee, for my memory’s strong ; 

It was my birthday, and my comrades gay 
Chanted thy fashion in a song. 

Thy poverty might make me vain ; 
The friends who leved me long ago, 

Though thou art poor, will drink to thee again ; 
My good old coat, we'll never part—Oh, no! 


This fine-drawn rent—its cause I'll ne’er forget ; 
It beams upon my memory still : 

I feigned one night to fly from my Lisette, 
And even now her grasp I feel. 

She tore thee, but she made more fast 
My fetters, while she wronged me so; 

Then two whole days in mending thee she past : 
My dear old coat, we'll never part—Oh, no! 


Ne’er drugged with musk and amber hast thou been, 
Like coats by vapid coxcombs worn ; 
Ne’er in an antechamber wert thou seen, 
Insulted by some lordling’s scorn. 
How slavishly all France has eyed 
The hands that ribbons can bestow ! 
The field-flower is thy ornament and pride,— 
My good old coat, we'll never part—Oh, no! 


We shall not have those foolish days again, 
When our two destinies were one; 

Those days so full of pleasure and of pain ; 
Those days of mingled rain and sun. 

I somehow think, my faithful friend, 
That to a coatless realm I go; 

Yet wait awhile, together we will end, — 
My good old coat, we’ll never part—Oh, no ! 
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The next song is one of Béranger’s best, and is entitled 


MY VOCATION. 


Flung down upon this earth, 
Weak, sickly, ugly, small ; 
Half stifled by the mob, 
And pushed about by all ; 
I utter heavy sighs, 
To Fate complaints I bring, 
When lo! kind Heaven cries, 
‘* Sing, little poet, sing.” 


The gilded cars of state, 
Bespattering, pass me by; 
None from the haughty great 

Have suffered more than I. 
I feel my bosom rise 

Against the venomed sting, 
But still kind Heaven cries, 

‘* Sing, little poet, sing.” 


In early days I learned 
A doubtful life to dread, 
And no employment spurned 
To earn my daily bread, 
Though liberty I prize, 
My stomach claims can bring ; 
Yet still kind Heaven cries, 
“Sing, little poet, sing.” 


Sweet love has often deigned 
My poverty to cheer ; 

But now my youth has waned, 
I see its flight is near. 

Stern beauties now despise 
The tribute I can bring ; 

Yet: still kind Heaven cries, 
“ Sing, little poet, sing.” 


To sing—or I mistake— 
Is my appointed task ; 
Those whom to joy I wake, 
To love me may I ask? 
With friends to glad my eyes, 
With wine my heart to wing, 
Kind Heaven still to me cries, 
‘* Sing, little poet, sing.” 


Now for a song where Béranger strikes with a strong, nervous 
hand a sterner, stronger chord, and shows how revolutions are 
brought about and justified. 
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JACK. 


Jack! wake from your slumber if you can, 
For here’s a fellow tall and stout, 
Who through the village sniffs about : 
He’s coming for your tax, poor man. 
So out of bed, Jack, quickly spring, 
And pay the taxes of the king. 


The sun is up—why thus delay ? 
You never were so hard to waken. 
Old Remi’s furniture they’ve taken 
For sale, before the close of day. 
So out of bed, Jack, quickly spring, 
And pay the taxes of the king. 


By these hard taxes, poor as rats, 
Unhappy wretches we are made: 
My distaff only, and your spade, 

Keep us, my father, and our brats. 
So out of bed, Jack, quickly spring, 
And pay the taxes of the king. 


Our land, with this small hovel, makes 
A quarter acre—they are sure ; 

‘The poor man’s tears are its manure, 

And usury the harvest takes. 

Our work is hard, our gain so small, 
We ne'er shall taste of meat, I fear, 
For food has grown so very dear, 

With everything—the salt and all. 


A drink of wine new heart might bring ; 
But then the wine is taxed as well ; 
Still, never mind, love, go and sell, 

To buy a cup, my wedding-ring. 

Dream you of wealth, of some good change, 
That fate at last its grip relaxes? 

What to the wealthy are the taxes ? 

Mere mice that nibble in the grange. 

So out of bed, Jack, quickly spring, 
And pay the taxes of the king. 


He comes! O, heavens! what must I fear ? 
Your cheek is pale, no word you say ; 
You spoke of suff’ring yesterday, 

You, who so much in silence bear, 

She calls in vain—extinet is life. 

For those whom labour has worn out, 

A welcome end is death, no doubt: 
Pray, all good people, for his wife. 

So out of bed he could not spring, 

He paid his tax to Death, the king. 


I have ventured to alter the last two lines. 
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In the following most dramatic and powerful poem, Béranger 
shows his sympathy with Napoleonic ideas; but I think it was 
written to express his loathing of the Bourbons more than his love 


of Napoleon. 

An old soldier, one of the Grand Army, has been insulted by a 
young sprig of nobility: the veteran strikes him and is condemned 
to death. He is being led to execution. 


THE OLD CORPORAL. 


Come, gallant comrades, move apace ; 
With shouldered musket march away ; 
I've got my pipe and your embrace, 
So quickly give me my congé, 
Too old I in the service grew, 
But rather useful I could be 
As father of the drill to you. 
March merrily, 
And do not weep, 
Or sadly creep ; 
No, comrades! march on merrily. 


An officer—an upstart swell— 
Insulted me—I broke his head ; 
I’m to be shot—he’s getting well : 
Your corporal will die instead. 
My wrath and brandy fired me so, 
I cared for nought—and then, d’ye see, 
I served tke great man long ago. 


Young conscripts—you, I’m sure, will not 
Lose arms or legs a cross to get ; 

The cross you see me wear I got 
In wars, where kings were overset. 

You willingly would stand a drink, 
Old battle-tales to hear from me; 

Still, glory’s something, I must think, 


You, Robert, who wert born and bred 
In mine own village—mind your sheep ; 
Soon April will its beauties shed, 
And garden trees cast shadows deep, 
At dawn of day I’ve sought the wood, 
And, oh, what pleasures fell to me! 
My mother lives—well, Heaven is good ! 
March merrily, 
And do not weep, 
Or slowly creep ; 
But, old friends, march on merrily. 


Who is it that stands-blubb’ring there ? 
Is it the drummer's widow, pray ? 
In Russia, through the icy air, 
Her son I carried, night and day ; 
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Else, like his father, in the snows 
They both had died—her child and she : 
She’s praying for me, I suppose, 
March merrily, 
And do not weep, 
Or sadly creep ; 
But, comrades, march on merrily. 


Hang it ! my pipe has just gone out ; 
No, no, I’m merry—so ne’er mind, 
This is our journey’s end, no doubt : 
My eyes, I pray you, do not bind. 
Be careful, friends—don’t fire too low: 
I’m grieved so troublesome to be ; 
Good-bye—to heaven I hope you'll go. 
March on merrily, 
And do not weep, 
Or sadly creep; 
But, comrades, march on merrily. 


The following poem, in quite another key, was written during 
the Restoration, and recalls the sanguine hopes of the enthusiastic 
boy-poet. The poem is supposed to be addressed to the actress 
who impersonated the Goddess of Reason, then young and fas- 
cinating, now old and wrinkled. 


THE GODDESS, 


And is it you, who once appeared so fair, 
Whom a whole people followed to adore, 
And, thronging after your triumphant chair, 
Called you by her great name whose flag you bore ? 
Flushed with the acclamations of the crowd, 
Conscious of beauty (you were fair to see), 
With your new glory you were justly proud, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 


Over the Gothic ruins as you passed, 
Your train of brave defenders swept along ; 
And in your pathway flow’ry wreaths were cast, 
While virgins’ hymns mixed with the battle sung. 
I, a poor orphan, in misfortune bred— 
For fate her bitterest cup allotted me-— 
Cried, ‘‘ Be a parent in my mother's stead, 
Goddess of Liberty!” 


Foul deeds were done that glorious time to shame ; 
But that—a simple child—I did not know 
I felt delight to spell my country’s name, 
And thought with horror of the foreign foe. 
All armed against the enemy’s attack ; 
‘We were so poor, but yet we were so free. . 
Give me those happy days of childhood back, 
Goddess of Thety ! 
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Like a volcano, which its ashes flings 

Until its fire is smothered by their fall, 
The people sleep; the foe his Geieue brings, 

And says, ‘‘ We'll weigh thy treasure, upstart Gaul.” 
When to high Heaven our drunken vows we paid, 

And worship e’en to beauty dared decree, 
You were our dream—the shadow of a shade, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 


Again I see you—time has fled too fast. 

‘Your eyes are Justreless and loveless now ; 
And when I speak about the glorious past, 

A blush of shame o’erspreads your wrinkled brow. 
Still be consoled; you did not fall alone. 

Though lost thy youth, car, altar, flowers may be, 
Virtue and glory too are with thee gone, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 


So that if the Revolution was stained with crime, the Restora- 
tion was altogether infamous. The following rollicking song was 
written in May, 1813, and is full of genial satire. 


THE KING OF YVETOT. 


There was a King of Yvetot, 
Who, little famed in story, 

Went soon to bed, to rise was slow; 
And slumbered without glory. 

’Twas Jenny crowned the jolly chap 
With nothing but a cotton cap, 


Mayhap. 
Ho! ho! ho! ho! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
What a famous king was he, oh la! 


Within his thatched palace, he 
Consumed his four meals daily ; 
He rode about his realm to see 
Upon a donkey, gaily ; 
Besides his dog, no guard he had, 
He hoped for good when things were bac, 
Ne’er sad. 
Ho! ho! ho! ho! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
What a famous king was he, oh la! 


No costly tastes his soul possessed, 
Except a taste for drinking, 

And kings who make their subjects blest, 
Should live well to my thinking ; 

At table he his taxes got, 
From each one’s cask he took a pot, 

I wot. 

Ho! ho! ho! ho! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

What a famous king was this, oh la! 


With ladies too of high degree 
He was a fay’rite, rather, 

And of his subjects I suspect 
Rather too much a father, 

He never called out troops ; 
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Except to shoot the target, and then 
He called them all his men. 

Ho! ho! ho! ho! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
What a famous king was he, oh la! 


He did not widen his estates 
Beyond their proper measure ; 

A model of all potentates, 
His only work was pleasure. 

And ’twas not till the day he died, 
His faithful subjects ever sighed 

Or cried. 

Ho! ho! ho! ho! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

What a famous king was he, oh la! 


This wise and worthy monarch’s face 
Is still in preservation, 

And as a sign it serves to grace 
An inn of reputation. 

On holidays, a joyous rout 
Before it push their mugs about 

And shout, 

Ho! ho! ho! ho! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

What a famous king was he, oh la! 


I will conclude my very imperfect sketch of Béranger, for whom 
I hope the reader feels a friendly.interest, with, I think, one of the 
finest songs ever written; it is equal to the best of Burns’s. I 


cannot say more, and it would be unjust to say less. I will ven- 
ture to use my own version of “ Le Vilain.” The poet was some- 
times spoken of as de Béranger. 


LOW BORN. 


So, I learn, some criticize 

The de before my name ; 

Are you then of blue blood ? 

No! well I can say the same. 

My humble name is of the lowest rank ; 
I have no haughty title deeds to show. 
Llove my country, that is all; 

My birth was low, O, very low! 


I should not have a de before my name, 
Because if in my heart I read aright, 

My fathers must have curst the power of kings; 
In which, in truth, I don’t delight. 

I love my country, that is all ; 

My birth was low, O, very low! 


My fathers never to despair drove the poor serf ; 

Never their noble swords have drunk the blood of unarmed men ; 
Never when tired of this have they 

To dirty work of courts said their “amen ! ” 

I love my country, that is all; 

My birth was low, O, very low! 
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In civil wars my ancestors did not take part ; 
They ne’er to their own land a foreign foe invited, 
Nor when the church to crush the people tried, 

To blacker deeds incited. 

I love my country, that is all; 

My birth was low, O, very low! 


Leave me alone is all I ask 
Aristos with the turned-up nose; 
Nobles of the button hole, 

Born legislators, go and doze! 

I honour honest labour, 

*Tis to pride I deal my blow, 

I only bow to sorrow ; 

For I am low, O, very low! 

I love my country, that is all ; 
My birth was low, O, very low! 





THE THIRST OF THE RIVER GOD. 
Br MRS, FRANK PENNY. 


NE evening in February I was idling on the tennis courts at 
Trichinopoly, in South India, after the games were over. The 
men were gravitating towards the club, bent on refreshing them- 
selves with iced drinks and whist ; the ladies were sauntering about 
in couples, or sitting in groups under the trees. The sun had set 
in a blaze of orange light, and the hot fiery colour still bathed the 
sky and landscape, though it was fast mellowing into a rich warm 
purple with the rapidly advancing night of the tropics. I was very 
hot from the exertion of the game, and I plied my fan vigorously. 
“You are just the person I want to see, Mrs. Haddow,” said a 
voice at my elbow. 

I turned and saw Mrs. Savile, the Collector’s wife. She and I 
had been together in the station some two or three years, a long 
time for India. During that time our acquaintance had ripened 
into friendship, for we had many pursuits in common. She was 
fond of painting, so was I. She sang divinely and I played her 
accompaniments. We both devoured all the new books we could 
lay our hands upon, and talked them into shreds afterwards. 

“What is it? A new song, a new book, or a new frock?” I 
asked. 

“ None of those fascinating subjects this time. I have a new 
idea in my head,” she replied. 

“Then hand it out at once. New ideas in this monotonous 
Indian life are as rare as angels’ visits.” 

‘TI want you to come with us to see the new bridge and sluices over 
the river. They are being rebuilt, and there is some dispute about 
a bit of land. A small wayside temple stands in the way of one of 
the piers, and the people do not like to have it touched. My 
husband has to decide whether it must be removed, and he must 
go and see it.” 

“T shall be delighted to go. When and how shall we get 
there ?” 

“ It is about fifteen miles from the town. We shall post a pair 
of horses and drive. Colonel Brevis, the superintending engineer, 
will go with us; and we propose staying the night at the engineer’s 
bungalow, which is close to the bridge. Can you go to-morrow 
morning ? ” 
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“Yes, and as early as you like.” 

“Take your sketching things. There are some lovely bits for 
painting down there. And now come for a moonlight drive.” 

So away we went, speeding over the dusty roads towards the 
. race-course, in search of a breeze. 

Very early the next morning, long before daylight, I crept quietly 
from my bed so as not to disturb my husband. I dressed and 
breakfasted by lamplight, and hurried off to Mr. Savile’s house, 
close by. The night air was sharp and heavy with dew. A beauti- 
ful planet shone like a miniature moon in the west, and the 
southern cross was just inclining towards its setting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Savile were ready to start when I arrived, and the 
servants were bustling about in the darkness of the morning, 
swinging lanterns recklessly in their hands as they passed up 
cloaks and shawls into the carriage. We got in without delay, 
as every moment before the rising of the sun was precious. The 
horsekeepers stood aside, and the strong, well-fed Australian 
horses sprang impatiently forward to their work. As we passed 
under the big banyan trees that bordered the drive, a green 
parrot fluttered in the leaves above and called to his fellows to 
awake. I looked towards the east and saw a faint gleam of light 
on the low flat horizon. We left the well-kept, respectable canton- 
ment behind and reached the sleeping town. The roads became 
narrower and more dusty, and were bordered by low mud houses. 
Through the dim light of dawn I could distinguish the slumbering 
forms of the natives, wrapped in dirty sheets and lying in the 
happy oblivion of deep slumber, by the side of the foul drains that 
ran the length of the streets. The air of the thickly populated 
town was unwholesome and fcetid, and it was a relief to the senses 
when the rivery Cauvery was reached and the city passed. 

We crossed by the bridge which had stood many a flood, and 
found ourselves in the sacred Island of Srirungam. 

Just before the river reaches Trichinopoly it divides into two 
noble channels, each half a mile wide, and forms an elongated 
island of wondrous fertility. At the head and foot of the island, 
where the stream parts and rejoins, there are enormous sluices, 
which regulate the flow of water in June and December. Twice a 
year this Nile of India, which is said by the credulous natives to 
have its source in the sacred fount of the Ganges, pours down a 
big volume of water, some twenty-five feet deep—a brown whirling 
flood that carries fertility in its waters in the shape of a rich 
alluvial deposit. Every drop that passes through the sluices is 
utilized. A vast network of channels carries it over thousands of 
acres, and leaves nothing for the devouring sea. 

After passing the bridge, the road turned sharply to the right, and 
we drove by paddyfields, cocoanut plantations, gardens of betel- 
nut leaf, plantains and sugar-cane, and under avenues of tamarinds 
and banyans. The carriage lights were extinguished, for the sun 
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would soon mount above the horizon, dispelling the pale blue 
mists conjured up in the night and the dewy haze that overspread 
the rich, flat landscape. At the half-way point we found fresh 
horses, and in another hour we arrived at our destination. 

We were all hungry and glad to find hot coffee, toast and eggs 
awaiting us. The servants, sent on overnight, had everything 
prepared. After a hurried meal we started out to see the bridge. 
Colonel Brevis and Mr. Savile, accompanied by the engineer in 
charge of the works, went to examine the arches, some of which 
were already built, and others were in course of construction. Mrs. 
Savile and I, feeling disinclined to walk in the sun, sat down 
under a shady tamarind tree on the river bank and prepared to 
sketch. 

“We will walk this evening, after sundown,” said Mrs. Savile in 
answer to her husband’s invitation to accompany him to the works. 

The gentlemen were gone a long time. In the fascination of 
the work they forgot the suns which in the south of India bears 
very great power in February, the heat, and the glare of the sand. 
So we strolled back to the bungalow. We bathed, changed our 
warm frocks for cooler ones, and prepared ourselves to spend’ a 
long day. From the windows of the bungalow we could see up 
the river. The Fort Rock, at Trichinopoly, crowned with its 
heathen temple, stood on the horizon like a sentinel guarding the 
precious stream. A silvery streak of water wound its serpentine 
course through the broad, gleaming bed of sand. Here and there, 
still pools—the home of the hideous mugger or alligator— shone 
with dazzling light reflected from thge-sky. The low banks were 
fringed with pampas grass and graceful palms; and herds of 
buffaloes wended their way slowly down towards the water, sinking 
knee-deep in the hot, dry, loose sand. 

Colonel Brevis, Mr. Savile and the engineer returned to the 
bungalow at eleven, very hot and sunburnt, and very thankful for 
cold baths and a substantial breakfast. 

.“ You ladies must really make an effort to get as far as the 
sluices this evening. They are well worth seeing,” said Colonel 
Brevis. 

““We should like to do so immensely, if you can take us,” 
replied Mrs. Savile. 

‘You must be prepared for a long walk. The sluices are below 
the first bridge, which you saw this morning, and which merely 
crosses the overshoot of the river. This ‘ anicut,’ as the natives 
call it—and we have adopted their term—is one of the largest 
irrigation works in India,” said the Colonel. He took the greatest 
interest in all his engineering, and was especially fond of irriga- 
tion, as it brought wealth to the people of the land. 

At six in the evening we left the bungalow for our walk. I was 
very tired from the heat and the early rising. Much as I wanted 
to see the sluices I must confess to having started very unwillingly. 

RR 
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Mrs. Savile had managed to sleep during the day, but the mos- 
quitoes had effectually destroyed my slumbers. 

We followed the same path that we took in the morning. The 
sun was just dipping below the horizon, leaving a path of molten 
gold behind him. The young moon already floated overhead, 
pale and sickly before the glory of the west. The ground was hot 
beneath our feet, and the air still and breathless. It was a fore- 
runner of the hot weather, which in a month would be upon us— 
an evening to sit still under the trees rather than to take a stiff 
walk. Arrived at the river bank we stepped down into the dry 
sandy bed. The sand was warm and closed over our feet at. each 
step, almost to our ankles. We walked—or rather, I should say 
paddled—heavily through it, by the great arches and piers that 
looked enormous, now we were below them. A broad, shallow 
stream of water trickled under the last completed arch, and we 
crossed the water by a rough, temporary bridge of planks. 

Underneath this last arch, and standing about the centre of the 
river bed, was a small temple, built of granite upon the firm 
foundation of a rock that upreared itself in the very middle of 
the river’s course. 

“ What is this? A temple?” I exclaimed. 

“What an extraordinary place to choose for it,” said Mrs. 
Savile at the same moment. 

“Yes. It was put there long before an English engineer laid 
his finger on the works. This bridge is built on magnificent 
foundations, which were laid long ago by some wise old rajah, 
who knew the value of the waters to himself and his people,” 
said Colonel Brevis. 

** And do you mean to say that the foundations, made so long 
ago, still stand?” exclaimed Mrs. Savile. 

‘“‘ They not only stand, but are as good, if not better, than any- 
thing we could make ourselves. You see how we value them by 
adopting them. We are obliged to give the bridge a serpentine 
course, you observe. Mr. James, here, will tell you that building 
archeg on the curve is no easy matter.” 

‘Is this the temple that is the subject of the dispute ?” 

‘No; there is no dispute about this. Twice a year, just 
before each monsoon, the natives come and do ‘poojah’ here. 
They are firmly convinced that the number of goats and fowls 
sacrificed to the presiding deity of the river, will influence the 
abundance of the water. Government never interferes with the 
religion of the people, as you know; so we are directed to leave 
the temple where it is and build our arch over it.” 

*‘ But, surely, the water will wash a building like that away ?” 

“No; at full flood it rises to the base of the temple, but it 
does not reach high enough to displace it. The temple is very 
old, and in olden days I daresay this has been the scene of many 
a human sacrifice.” 
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‘“‘ How horrible!” said Mrs. Savile. ‘Come along ; let us go on 
with our walk,” she continued leading the way. 

But I lingered behind. , Somehow the scene fascinated me. 
The stream murmured pleasantly as it flowed past the piers, and 
the moon, which gathered light every moment in the rapidly 
advancing darkness of the tropics, silvered the rippling water 
below. 

‘Let me stay here till you return. I am tired and disinclined 
to walk,” I pleaded. 

‘Leave you here alone? Why, we shall be gone an hour or 
more!” cried Mrs. Savile, stopping and turning back. 

“Never mind. I shall enjoy it.” 

“You need not be alone,” said Colonel Brevis. ““I can calla 
peon (or messenger). I told a man to wait for us on the opposite 
bank in case we wanted any one to carry coats or wraps.” He 
drew out a silver whistle and blew a shrill blast. A voice in the 
distance answered “ Sah’b!” and presently an old man came out 
of the gathering darkness and stood before us. 

‘“‘ Ramalingum, stay here with this lady, and take care of her till 
we return.” 

The old man bowed low and touched his forehead with his 
fingers. + 

The party then hurried off and plodded their way through the 
soft sand till they were lost in the silvery-grey moonlight. 

I turned to the quaint temple. It stood under the shade of the 
archway, just jutting out far enough to rear its strange figured 
roof above the bridge. It looked down the river branch as though 
jealously mindful of every drop of waste water that went over the 
shoot. The stream that owed its source at the present time to 
hidden springs in the river bed, washed the great rock on which 
the temple stood, and turned sharply to the left, leaving a broad 
spit of sand immediately in front. The riverbed was fringed 
with cocoanuts, and though small in comparison with the Cauvery 
itself, it was many times broader than our English Thames. 

I sat down on the steps of the temple. They were cut in the 
living rock, and were worn smooth by the action of the water, and 
by the thousands of worshippers’ feet. Old Ramalingum squatted 
in the fashion of his country below me, close to the water’s edge. 
He did not look at me, but buried his face between his knees 
and appeared tosleep. Doubtless the old man had had bis evening 
meal of curry and rice, and the sweet, nutty poppy-seeds that 
flavoured his dish were beginning to take effect and bring him 
blissful dreams. 

I wished I had brought pencil and paper, for I could have 
sketched in black and white. However, I was not sorry to sit idle 
and rest. I had no fear of robbers or wild beasts. A native 
watchman was, I knew, sitting at the other end of the bridge, 
and the peon was here at my feet. The water lapping the piers 
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sounded cool and refreshing, and broke the silence of the night. 
Far away in the distance the jackals occasionally raised their 
melancholy howl, or a grey monkey, disturbed from its slumbers 
in the tamarind tope, gave a shrill scream. 

I had sat thus for fifteen or twenty minutes when I heard:a 
slight noise behind me. I turned and saw an old man with 
clean-shaven head. His wrinkled forehead was marked with the 
trident that claimed him for one of Vishnu’s own. A loin-cloth, 
wrapped closely round his body, was. his sole garment. His chest 
was smeared with sacred ashes and bore a second trident in bright 
pigment. 

He was the caste man in charge of the temple, no doubt a 
person held in great veneration by its votaries. The door of the 
building was open, and there was a lamp burning dimly before 
the rude idol inside. The image shone in the yellow light with 
the anointing oil, and was adorned with a wreath of faded oleander 
flowers. A smell of burning incense and oil came out and 
mingled with the night air. 

Ramalingum raised his head and spoke to the old man in Tamil. 

‘‘What does the old man say?” I asked, after the two had 
conversed for some minutes. 

“ He says, very glad missus come to sit here,” replied the peon 
in his Madrassee English. 

I was surprised, as I quite expected to hear that my presence 
was considered a pollution. 

'» Why is he glad? Do I bring good luck ?” I asked. 

The curious old pair approached me, and Ramalingum pointed 
to my hand, on the back of which was a large brown mole—a 
disfigurement I had often considered it in my youth. 

“That mark, goed mark, This day, good day,” and Ramalingum 
pointed to the waxing moon. The temple-man was still closely 
regarding me. He seemed fascinated by my appearance. Again he 
spoke in his own language to the peon, and from the little I knew 
of Tamil he was agking him questions which he would not answer. 

“Tell me what he says, Ramalingum ; I shall not be angry,” I 
said encouragingly, for the old man interested me in my idleness. 
They made such a harmonious foreground to the tropical moonlit 
landscape upon which I was feasting my eyes. 

‘‘ He asks What year missus born, and what month.” 

I told him, and the old man’s eyes absolutely glittered with 
delight. He clasped his hands together with an ecstatic gesture 
and exclaimed, “ Swami! swami!” 

“Plenty good water coming; plenty rice; missus bring good 
luck to river.” 

I smiled at their queer fancies. 

“Yes; I hope the water will come when the bridge and the 
sluices are ready. How long have you known the river ?” I asked 
the old guardian of the temple, the peon translating. 
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‘Seventy years,” was the answer. 

‘‘ How many big floods have you seen ?” 

‘“‘ Ah! too many to count.” 

‘“‘ And famine times when no water came?” 

‘* Six,” whispered the old man, looking uneasily at the staring 
stone image, that he had tended for threescore years and ten. It 
was considered unlucky to mention evil times or sicknesses so near 
the temple. 

“One year, very bad year. Swami very angry. People killing 
no goats, no fowls; forgetting Swami thirsty, wanting blood. 
Swami shut up the clouds and lock up the water. Not one drop 
coming. No rice, no cocoanuts, no plantains. People very sick 
and die; cattle die, all die,” and the man shook his head mys- 
teriously. 

“But the water came next year ?” 

“Yes; Swami drink the blood of one Brahmin girl. Then Swami 
pleased and send big flood.” 

This savoured of human sacrifice, and a shudder passed over me. 
A light mist was floating over the water, and the moon was dimmed 
by a formless vapour. The light had died out of the west, and a 
fitful breeze blew up the river into my face. 

“It is getting cold. I will go back to the bungalow,” I said to 
the peon. ; 

The other started forward and spoke volubly. 

“‘ Missus please sit again. A little longer stopping, plenty water 
coming by-and-by.” 

‘I was evidently the subject of more superstition, and knowing 
what children they were in their fancies, I hope I may be excused 
when I confess that I lent myself totheirsuperstitions and consented 
to stay. Iwas about to drop back into my seat on the step when the 
old man produced a thick striped cotton rug, and spreading it close 
to the temple, he invited me to come under the shelter of its walls. 
I accepted the invitation, and found the rug a great improvement 
on my other seat. The water had lost its silvery ripples and was 
like a dull sheet of grey. The old man covered my feet with some 
soft woollen cloth smelling of sandalwood. I noted that he was 
eager to make me comfortable, so as to ensure my presence some 
time longer. 

Ramalingum, now thoroughly roused from his slumberous state, 
watched him with interest as he disappeared into the musty 
recesses of the temple. 

I leaned forward and looked in at the small doorway. The old 
man was busy lighting more lamps before the idol, and placing 
others in niches in the dusty walls. He salaamed to the idol 
several times ; and taking a potsherd of live charcoal, he blew up 
a red spark and sprinkled some powder upon the embers. A 
beautiful blue smoke curled upwards, and a powerful smell of 
burning incense filled the air. It was so pleasant that when he 
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had finished I beckoned to him to bring it tome. He brought a 
fresh supply of the powder, and waved his smoking potsherd round 
me, as he had waved it round the idol. My clothes and nostrils 
were saturated with the fine blue smoke, and I found it a soothing, 
comforting odour, that counteracted the somewhat marshy smell 
that was beginning to rise from the water. 

When he had thoroughly fumigated me, he put his potsherd 
down and re-entered the building, returning in a few moments 
with some silver jewellery and some sparkling gems set rudely in 
gold. I held out my hands for the treasures, but he would not let 
me touch them. A necklace of green stones, some small head 
ornaments, some bangles and finger rings were slowly displayed 
before my presumably admiring eyes. Perhaps the old man, 
knowing the sex’s weakness for gems, thought that a sight of the 
temple jewellery, with which the idol was adorned on great occa- 
sions, would calm my restlessness and keep me where I was. 
Slowly he replaced each jewel in its bit of cotton cloth. 

Then he opened another little parcel, and took out a curious 
figure of an imaginary animal. It was a cross between a dog and 
a lion in the head, and it had a bull’s body. The eyes, which were 
enormous in proportion to its size, stood out of its head like frogs’ 
eyes, and were formed of different coloured stones ; one was a dull, 
dark, rayless sapphire of no value at all; the other was a fiery ruby 
that scintillated marvellously, considering that I had nothing but 
the moonlight and the illumination from the open door by which 
to examine it. 

The old man laid the figure in the palm of my open hand and 
squatted in front of me. He held my fingers after the fashion of 
a fortune-teller, examining the hand, but his eyes were bent upon 
mine. 

“‘Missus look at the red eye and see how it sparkles. The 
Swami is pleased. Now missus look well and closely, and the red 
eye will turn toward the Swami inside the temple.” 

Some trickery, I thought. These people are adepts at conjuring, 
and perhaps by some wonderful machinery the little figure moves. 
Full of curiosity I gazed at it closely, whilst the old man and 
Ramalingum, who had edged round to the front alongside of the 
other, watched me intently, awaiting my expression of wonder- 
ment. 

As I looked into the sparkling ruby eye, the old man still 
holding my fingers with gentle touch, my thoughts wandered 
away into the past. What ancient sculptor had devised the strange 
uncouth animal represented here ? and what did the red and blue 
eyes mean? Possibly this little senseless figure had often been 
the recipient of earnest prayer and supplication. Ah! the ruby 
was getting dull. Surely the sky was darkening, and I looked up 
quickly. The moon had disappeared and the vapour had grown 
into thick cloud. I shivered, for there was a strange, uncanny 
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feeling in the air. Ramalingum took the woollen covering from 
my feet, and unfolding it, threw it over my shoulders. 

I glanced down at the image in my hand. It had not changed ; 
and, tired of the position, I withdrew my fingers from the old 
man’s grasp, and laid the little idol down on the threshold of the 
temple. I noted at the time that I placed it immediately upon 
a figure of the trident, engraved on the stone. Ramalingum and 
his companion smiled faintly, scarcely perceptibly, as I did so. 

Then the old man got up, and blowing the embers in the pot- 
sherd into a bright glow, he sprinkled more powder upon the fire 
and wafted blue clouds of smoke all round me. 

As the smoke cleared away my eyes caught sight of figures 
moving on the spit of sand opposite the temple. The clouds were 
passing away, and the moon shone out with a brilliancy more of 
the second than of the first quarter. 

‘Who are those people over there?” I asked Ramalingum. 
Again the peon and the old man appeared to exchange glances. 

‘“‘ They are native people come to worship the river god,” was the 
answer. 

My lethargy and indolence were gone. I also felt no further 
desire to go, nor did I fear that the gathering crowd would dislike 
my presence there. My mind was filled with an absorbing interest 
in their proceedings to the exclusion of all other thoughts; and, 
resting my face on my hands, I watched the white sandy promon- 
tory with eagerness. Every moment fresh arrivals augmented the 
crowd, till there must have been some hundreds. Some of them 
bore flaming torches of cotton, dipped in oil ; others placed cressets 
along the water’s edge, and the smoking tongues of flame that 
rose from the burning oil were reflected on the rippling stream, 
the mellow light mingling strangely with the silvery moonbeams. 
The crowd was under the influence of some strong excitement, 
and a buzz of voices reached my ear. Surely Colonel Brevis and 
Mr. Savile were not aware that a feast was going to take place that 
evening, or they would not have left me there. However, I was ever 
ready to study the native under religious excitement, and look on at 
his strange heathenish festivals. There was only one fear in mingling 
with an Indian crowd, and that was infection. People got up off their 
sick beds with convalescent small-pox, quite innocent of disinfec- 
tants, and spread the disease with criminal carelessness. Situated 
as I was on the rock, I was not likely to rub shoulders with them, 
and I knew that they would not be allowed too near the awe- 
inspiring idol. The only wonder was that I was permitted to 
remain there. 

All at once the crowd on the sand parted, and a clear pathway 
was formed in their midst. Advancing down the open way came 
a group of people, bearing a handsome shamiah by four poles. 

A fair high-caste girl—I could see that she was of good caste 
by the way in which she wore the gold-embroidered silk cloth that 
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formed her dress—walked beneath the fringed shamiah. She was 
loaded with jewels, that glittered in the moon and torch light as 
she moved ; and heavy golden bangles on arms and ankles jingled 
as each foot touched the ground. On her forehead was set the 
mark of Vishnu. 

As she passed, the crowd bent low before her, some throwing 
themselves on their knees and touching their heads to the 
ground; others clasping their hands together and exclaiming, 
“ Swami! Swami!” 

My old friend, who had stood by the open door of his temple all 
this time, stepped forward and went down to the water’s edge. 
He had lost all the infirmity of his age in the anticipation of his 
duties, and his limbs seemed supple and rounded with youth once 
more. I was surprised at the change, and looked hastily at the 
peon, to see if the same change had been wrought in him. No; 
there he was in his favourite squatting position, intently regarding 
the scene on the sandy shore. 

The girl advanced to the stream and then stopped. Four men 
with clean-shaven heads, disfigured by swami marks, came for- 
ward, and taking the girl in their arms, they carried her across 
the water and set her down before the guardian of the temple. 

He touched her forehead with his fingers, and, leading her by 
the hand, brought her before the open door, to within two or three 
yards of where I sat. The lights from the many lamps within 
shone full upon her face, and showed me one of the most beautiful 
maidens of India I had ever seen. Her complexion was pale 
olive ; her lips were full and of the rich red of the pomegranate. 
But lovely as her features were, her eyes surpassed all the rest. 
They were of a beautiful velvety brown, like the rich brown spots 
on the panther’s skin, and, under the influence of strong religious 
emotion, they mantled to a deep black every now and then and 
glittered like one of her own jewels. Her limbs were perfectly 
rounded, and her figure, which was fully grown and developed, 
was made of the graceful curves and lines that unrestricted 
nature gives to her own children. This must be some newly- 
betrothed maiden, who has come to present her thank-offering 
and to propitiate the deity on behalf of her espousals. Her 
people’s land lies on the river bank, and if the season is good, 
money and jewels will be forthcoming to forward the wedding. 
My heart warmed towards the girl, and I smiled at her in sym- 
pathetic encouragement. But she did not see me, nor did others, 
who had waded across the stream after her, appear to notice my 
presence. 

Her rapt gaze was fastened on the idol, which she could see 
through the open door, and she slowly fell on her knees before the 
image. The old man went into the building, and, lifting the 
hideous oil-besmeared figure off its pedestal, brought it out and 
set it directly in front of her. It was about three feet high. 
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Then the jewels that I had seen were also brought, and the idol 
was adorned with them. 

What a strange ritual it seemed. 

The buzz of voices from the crowd on the sand died away in 
breathless attention, and once more I could hear the lapping of 
the water against the piers of the big arches. 

Having adjusted the idol to his satisfaction, the temple-man 
directed the girl to place her hands upon its head. I now noticed 
for the first time that one of her hands was marked by a mole, 
precisely similar to mine, except that hers was of a jet black, 
whilst mine was brown. As she touched the stone she looked up 
in the man’s face and asked him a question. Something was 
causing her uneasiness, and her beautiful eyes began to wear an 
anxious look. 

‘What does she say ?” I asked Ramalingum. 

“She knows that the Swami is to drink blood, and she is asking 
where the blood is to come from.” 

“Where is it?” I repeated, looking round for the usual black 
goat or gaudy game-fowl, that usually loses its head on these 
occasions. 

‘It is there,” replied Ramalingum significantly. 

I did not see it, but supposed that it was being brought. A 
narrow gleam of reflected light attracted my attention, and I saw 
a powerful man come forward out of the little group, with a drawn 
sword in his hand. He held it down as though he did not wish 
to attract attention, and his eyes were fixed on the old man. 

At this moment the girl caught sight of a middle-aged man and 
woman who were standing a short distance from her. With a 
sudden hysterical cry she took her hands from the idol and 
extended them towards the couple. They were her parents, and 
her growing fears culminated when she looked into their earnest, 
anxious faces. The scream was evidently not part of the pro- 
gramme, and it disconcerted the master of the ceremonies. After 
a moment’s hesitation he went in the temple, and reappeared with 
a silver bowl, in which was some liquid. Stirring the mess with 
his forefinger he gave it to the girl and bade Tes drink. She 
looked doubtfully towards her parents, but they signed to her to 
obey, and she obediently swallowed it. The old man then took 
her hands and replaced them on the idol’s head, holding them 
there for the space of a full minute. The girl fixed her eyes upon 
his face, and the beautiful orbs grew dreamy and calm under his 
gaze, till all fear of resistance to his will faded, leaving her in a 
trancelike condition, and as wax in his hands. 

Satisfied that she would not disturb the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings again, he took the silver bowl from which she had drunk 
the soothing potion, and dipped it in the stream. 

He signed to the man with the sword to advance. 

Good heavens! They were going to sacrifice the girl herself ! 
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The horrible thought flashed like lightning through my brain. 
Here, in a country under a Christian government, a beautiful 
woman was about to be barbarously murdered in cold blood for 
the sake of the people’s hideous superstitions! The Collector, the 
representative of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of India, was 
within reach too, almost within earshot. The thought grew to 
conviction, and I was about to spring from my seat under the 
temple wall, when I felt my arm gripped by fingers of iron, and I 
was forcibly held motionless. 

Unable to withdraw my horror-stricken eyes from the group in 
front of me, I watched the old man dip his fingers in the water 
and dash a few drops in the girl’s upturned face. 

At the same moment the other man raised the naked curved 
blade. 

The girl made no sign at the sprinkling of the water. She did 
not appear to feel it at all. 

Again the man dipped his hand and splashed her face. Still no 
result, and a murmur of disappointment ran through the crowd. 

The third time he scooped the water in his palm, and, calling 
loudly on the name of “Swami!” he flung the water with con- 
siderable force upon the lovely wide-open brown eyes. 

Like one roused from a trance, she shook her head, as though 
to free herself from the drops that trickled down her fair cheeks. 

At the moment when she made the movement the sword was 
swung once, twice, thrice, above her head, gathering force with 
each swing. In its third circle through the air it severed the 
slender neck in two. 

The head rolled forward, whilst her body fell against the 
hideous image, that seemed to grin in stony delight at the 
horrible orgie. The life-blood gushed out over it, dyeing the idol 
crimson ; and, in my fevered imagination, the devilish thing of 
stone appeared to drink the red human wine. 

A long exulting cry arose from the people, and it increased to a 
fiendish howl of madness, as the temple-man lifted the beautiful 
head and held it aloft for the crowd to see. 

Then he cast it into the water as a tribute to the flood. 

With a tremendous effort I freed myself from the grasp of the 
unseen being and sprang to my feet, shrieking. Somebody 
stepped in front of me; it was old Ramalingum, the peon. 

“Did missus call?” he asked in a mild and gentle voice of 
wonder. 

“Yes! help! help! Where is that wicked old temple-man 
and the man with the sword? Catch them both, and hold them 
till the Collector comes,” I cried in the greatest agitacion. 

‘‘ What man? what sword?” said Ramalingum. 

I looked around. Not a soul but our two selves were in sight. 
The crowd was gone. The murdered girl was gone. The idol was 
gone; and the temple door was shut. The torches and cressets 
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were extinguished, and the moon was once more darkened by the 
vapour I had observed earlier in the evening. 

* No one is here. No one has been here since missus came,” 
said the peon soothingly; “ missus been sleeping, I think.” 

“‘T have not been asleep. I saw it all. Horrible! horrible!” 
I said shuddering. 

A whistle sounded in the distance. It was Colonel Brevis 
announcing his return with the others. 

“There! master coming. Now missus can ask about the 
people. I think missus dreaming only.” 

I was too angry to reply, and waited in silence for their 
approach. I was certain that I had not slept, nor could I have 
dreamt such a dream as that, with all its vividness and detail. 
The few minutes that elapsed before they came up gave me time 
to calm myself and quiet down my nerves. 

What had I seen? If it was true, the dreadful signs would still 
be there. The crowd might vanish, and the idol be returned to 
its pedestal, but it would be impossible to remove the blood. I 
stepped down to the spot. The stone was perfectly dry. Not a 
vestige of water—-still less, blood—was to be seen. 

When Mrs. Savile came up she said, “I am so sorry we have 
been such a time. After seeing the sluices we came back to the 
river bank and sat under a tree, over there.” She pointed to a 
large banyan in full view of the temple. 

“Did you see any natives moving about,” I asked. 

“Not a soul. They are wise people; they go to roost with the 
sun and get up with the sun.” 

“You did not see natives walking on the sand, over there?” I 
said, indicating the spit of land. 

“Certainly not. Had there been any we must have seen them, 
for this stream goes back to the river bank, and forms a pro- 
montory. They must have passed close to us to get here, or else 
they must have waded across the water. Have you been disturbed 
- all since we left?” asked Mrs. Savile, looking curiously into my 

ace. 

“T thought I saw people over there, at the water’s edge,” I 
replied, unwilling to say what I had seen. 

“They were jackals, probably,” said Colonel Brevis. “They 
come down to drink, and I remember hearing some howling in 
this direction whilst we were sitting under the tree.” 

“I believe you have been asleep,” said Mr. Savile. The long 
day and the heat have overcome you.” 

‘“‘ Where is the old keeper of the temple,” I asked the peon. 

He looked at me with stupid ignorance, as though he did not 
understand. Colonel Brevis replied to my query : 

“The old man who has charge of the temple always sleeps 
in a little aleove behind. Come this way and I will show 
you.” 
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He led me round to the other side, and showed me the old 
villain, rolled in his blanket, apparently fast asleep. 

“He goes to bed at dusk, and rises with the dawn. Nothing 
would wake him now, for I believe he eats opium. We might 
beat him and kick him to a jelly, and he would sleep through 
it all,” said the Colonel. 

‘He cannot be asleep. He was with me only a few minutes 
ago,” I said incredulously. 

Colonel Brevis called the peon. 

“ Ramalingum, has this old fellow been with you and the lady ?” 

“No, sah’b,” was the ready reply. 

Colonel Brevis smiled. I was so angry at the deliberate lie, and 
at Colonel Brevis’s evident belief in the peon’s word before mine, 
that I turned aside without another syllable. Once more search- 
ing the landscape on all sides in vain for some of the crowd I had 
so recently seen, I followed the party home to the bungalow. 

It was past eleven when we got in, and as we intended starting 
early on our homeward journey, we went to bed at once. 

All night I was haunted by what I had seen. The scenes re- 
acted themselves in my brain over and over again. Thus between 
waking and sleeping I passed a most wretched night. Gradually 
my nerves quieted down, and I could think quietly overit. There 
was only one conclusion that seemed to me at all satisfactory. The 
old temple-man, wishing, for reasons of his own, to keep me 
there, had managed by some art, known only to himself, to lift 
the curtain of the past. Perhaps he burnt some other drug 
besides the incense, and so clouded my bodily sight, whilst it 
sharpened my mental vision, and made me receptive of bygone 
scenes which were mirrored on his own brain. Perhaps I pursued 
the workings of his uncivilized, heathen mind, and followed, with 
my eye, the pictured wishes of his evil superstitious heart. Of 
one thing I was certain, that had he no fear of the Sircar, and 
were he able to carry out the desire of his secret soul, he would 
organize just such an orgie as I had witnessed ; and his choice of 
victim would, as likely as not, fall upon me, with the mole- 
marked hand, to assuage the terrible thirst of his fetish, the 
river god. 





STAR-CROWN’D THE SWEET NIGHT. 


FLOWERS are dying, 

The brown leaves flying, 
Autumn is near. 

Cold blows the chill air, 
Frost o’er the earth fair, 
Winter is drear. 

Warmer the sun glows, 
Melting the white snows, 
At Spring’s behest. 
Placid the moon’s light, 
Star-crown’d the sweet night, 


Summer is best. 
JOSEPHINE ERROL. 





BOOKED THROUGH. 


A RUNAWAY TALE. 


[ WAS barely in time, and had had a close run for it, so much 

so that when I jumped into a first-class carriage at Midwest 
station I scarcely steadied myself with an effort, so quick was my 
impulse and the agitation evoked by exertion. I would not imply 
thereby that my normal temperament was languid, for as a captain 
in the Royal Terra-cotta Fusiliers this would be a reflection on 
my corps and company; but there is something undignified in a 
rush for a train, and it entailed the usual consequences. 

The compartment had looked to me empty as I sprang in, but 
almost simultaneous with my movement, there was another and 
unexpected one. A young lady, seated in the far corner, had 
sprung up from a half-recumbent position, turned her head 
abruptly away from me, and leant resolutely and fixedly towards 
the window. I was glad of a moment’s respite to compose myself, 
for my complexion ran rather too much in harmony with my parade 
garb; but when I considered that my wonted air of fascination 
was regained, I naturally anticipated a more sociable line of life. 

In this, however, I was not to be gratified. * Had the lady been 
frightened by my abrupt entrance, shrunk from my aspect, and 
taken refuge in a view of nature? I might put the questions, 
but there was little chance of a response from the one who could 
solve them. My fair companion bestowed no look or thought 
upen me, but kept her face studiously averted. Fair, I presumed 
her to be, since her figure was slight, exquisitely neat, and fault- 
lessly attired. A dress of cream-coloured serge was not marred 
by any meaningless bows or surplus laces. It was plainly “ tailor- 
cut,” and had the distingué air attached to such garments. A 
hat of brown plush, the very tint of the glossy hair that peeped 
out in a coil from beneath, completed her costume, and, I may 
add, finished up the work of captivation in my heart. Was it 
necessary to see a face to conceive its beauty ? Certainly not in my 
case, my imagination being vivid and my temperament sanguine. 
Still a glance round would have been reassuring; but the train 
sped on, time with it, and nothing else advanced in harmonious 
acceleration. The figure at the window was statue-like; I did 
not dare to speak or stir, and if my heart quickened its pulsations, 
this was the only little outlet it permitted itself. 
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Presently a station was reached, and now I thought curiosity 
and longing must at last culminate in a crisis. The lady will 
either alight or change her position of observation to the plat- 
form side. If she is averse to a fellow-traveller, the first course 
is easy, for the guard is calling aloud the name of the stopping- 
place, and pausing at our very door. But there was a bang to it 
and others almost in the same breath, the shrill whistle followed, 
and we were off again. My companion leant more fully forward 
at the moment, and a tiny foot, resting on tip-toe, was revealed 
by the posture. The window was open, and I could see a be- 
wildering agitation to the soft wavelets of hair that fringed the 
coil, but something struck me as I gazed. It was a peculiarity 
touching the envelopments of the throat. A lappet of cream- 
coloured tulle was wound round it, very high up, but there must 
have been black ribbon or lace beneath, for I failed to descry the 
fair tint of the skin, or to catch a glimpse of the tiniest bit of 
neck. It was puzzling and provoking to have to speculate so 
much when one movement would have resolved all, and at last, 
half eager, half irate, I broke out hurriedly : 

‘‘ Pardon, madam, but perhaps you feel the draught too much ? 
Shall I close this window ? ” 

It was reassuring to find I had a human being to deal with. 
There was an answer breathed with the sweetness of a siren’s 
voice. 

*“ Thanks, no. I like the air.” 

That must be so with a vengeance, I thought; for if the season 
was summer, the weather was winter; a smart breeze was blowing, 
and the dust flew correspondingly. 

Looking closer, I perceived, however, that the lady was thickly 
veiled, and the gauzy environment no doubt formed a protecting 
medium. Suddenly we drew near a tunnel—the engine pro- . 
claimed it, the duller light, the damper atmosphere. Here was 
an opportunity. I sprang forward. 

‘Allow me,” I said, and laid my hand on the leathern pull of 
the sash. But I was repelled; resolutely, mutely, with an in- 
visible force, I felt myself put aside. A delicately gloved hand 
drew up the window, but the lady’s face remained pressed towards 
it. Even the blackened panes had a fixed attraction, mysteriously 
strong, irresistibly compelling. 

It was impossible at the same time to forget that the attitude 
had been only assumed upon my entrance into the carriage. 
Previously the very reverse of this eagerness for air had been 
displayed, and the lady had been reclining in the cushioned 
depths of her seat. The reflection was not a flattering one. My 
heated visage must have impressed her unfavourably, and she 
could not nerve herself for a second look. 

As I bit my lips and twirled my moustache in vexatious 
reverie, the whistle broke forth anew; a gleam of light—another 
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—brought back visions of life and day, and the next instant we 
were under the sky vault once more. 

Just at this crisis the same gloved hand let down the window 
abruptly, the breeze freshened as we swept round a curve, and in 
a quick gust something startling happened. 

The lady’s veil rose aloft like a wing, fluttered for a second, and 
then the whole head-gear was gone—not her hair; that remained. 
The rippling brown locks were true and trusty, but the plush hat 
had disappeared, and with it the calm steadfastness of its owner. 
A little scream was heard, hands were raised despairingly, and 
fell then in a close concealing clasp across the face. 

“Oh! what shall Ido? CanI get it? Could you catch it?” 
was the appealing cry that followed. 

A wild request, but anything from her lips was a command, and 
I was at the window with a bound. 

Leaning out I saw, like a wreath of smoke, something ascending, 
then hovering in mid air, changing current and direction with the 
caprices of the wind. It was the grey gossamer, which had clung 
close to its post for long, but had taken French leave at last and 
parted company with hat and wearer. 

‘“‘T am afraid recovery is impossible,” I said gravely ; “ your hat 
has not caught anywhere; it has been carried quite away. I 
can only see the veil in the distance.” 

The lady was either laughing or crying, possibly both, a trifle 
hysterical, but I was too delighted to object even to this phase of 
matters. It is not generally a pleasant state to encounter single- 
handed, but it promised at least acquaintance with the lovely 
object of the attack, and that was much to an investigator like 
myself. 

‘ If she would only take down her hands! The creamy “kids” 
became more aggravating each moment, and I was all but tempted 
to snatch them from their position. 

Fortunately I restrained myself, and still more propitiously 
the lady recovered herself. The spasmodic action ceased, she 
attempted to draw some floating tendrils of hair over cheeks and 
temples as a substitute for the truant veil; and then, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, her hands unclasped themselves, and fell in her lap. 

It was my turn to collapse now, and an exclamation was barely 
checked on my lips. 

Horror, consternation, the pangs of disappointment, all rose to 
the surface of my feelings, and gained the sway of prominence. 
My companion’s eyes were fixed upon me; they were large, brown, 
and brilliant, as I had pictured. Her lips seemed to smile, there 
was an expression of earnestness and sweetness on~her counten- 
ance, a look of that winning girlishness which an instinct had 
assured me of, but—but—lI can scarcely express it—I can barely 
write it, her skin was black, jet-black as an African’s ! 

With this revelation everything underwent a mysterious trans- 
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formation forme. The wavy hair thereupon became dark, crisp, 
and wiry ; the pouting lips grew fuller, the roundness of contour 
changed to flatness. I instinctively recoiled. 

“ Oh, what shall I do ?—what shall I do?” murmured the lady ; 
but whether the pathetic cry had reference to her chapeau or her 
colour, I was confusedly ignorant of. 

“It cannot be helped,” I said lugubriously ; “ nothing can alter 
it now—a fixed law is ‘a 

‘“‘Fiddlestick!” interposed my companion. “If my hat had 
been well fixed, it was enough. You propose nothing—you do 
nothing ; how can I get out of the train in this way ?” 

‘“‘ How did you get into it?” I began. But suddenly conscious 
that I was mixing up my thoughts with reflections foreign to hers, 
I pursued hurriedly, “ An accident may happen—no one is to 
blame—I will explain P 

“You may leave that to me,” was the brusque response. “ You 
are not so clear as it is. I prefer giving my own statement.” 

“As you please, madam ; I thought you were claiming my help 
in some way.” 

“Certainly not in that; you are muddled as a dream. But 
considering that you are the cause of the misadventure ; 

**I—the cause!” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, sir,” she affirmed. “ Your rough entrance, your rude 
stare compelled me to aretreat. There was nothing to fall back 
upon but the window.” 

“T did not mean 

“Your meanings may be as vague as you please. I go by 
actions.” 

“TI have a hat!” I exclaimed suddenly—*%a travelling-cap, 
rather. Would you—could you accept it ?” 

‘Where is it?” she said briefly. 

‘Here in my pocket,” and I began to fumble, but succeeded 
only in pulling out a yellow handkerchief and two ends of cigars. 
The orange silk of the former caught my eye. “Perhaps a 
turban—— ?” I ventured. A glare of the orbs, grown black now, 
answered the proposition as it deserved. I was getting knee- 
deep in blunders. Luckily, at the moment, a further search 
brought up the smoking-cap from the lower regions of my pocket, 
and I extended it apologetically. 

‘‘It is quite a harmless shade,” I remarked, “quiet and un- 
demonstrative—any lady might wear it.” 

“ Harmless?” said my companion scornfully. “ I am not afraid 
of a colour.” 

The words were a cut at me. With unreasoning prejudice I 
was shrinking, at all events, from a coloured person, and, I fear, 
had not sufficiently veiled my feelings. 

“Try if the cap fits,” I began. I was too nervous to be other- 
wise than serious, but the lady gave me another crushing look as 

SS 
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she all but snatched at the head-gear. It certainly was an 
inoffensive affair; nevertheless, she eyed it witheringly. Brown 
velvet, embroidered in gold braid a little the worse for the wear, 
and toned down correspondingly. She scanned the lining above 
all, and I felt myself aggrieved by the scrutiny. 

“T am guiltless of * Macassar,’ I said, “and smoke is a disin- 
fectant in itself. I think you may safely embark in this.” 

“J shall return it, of course,” was the dry answer as she just 
placed the cap gingerly on the crisp surface of her hair. “ Pray 
favour me with your address.” 

Proud of my territorial derivation, I drew out my card and 
placed it before her— Captain VaLANcE WakRE, Royal Terra- 
cotta Fusiliers.” 

The lady started. Yes, I had impressed her at last. Whatever 
I had been in her eyes, I was elevated now. She did not speak 
for a moment. Then, with a murmured “ Thanks,” she took a 
little scented case from her waist-band, put in the card, and closed 
the receptacle leisurely. 

‘“‘ Are you going far?” I hazarded after a pause. 

“ Are you?” was the return. 

‘To the station for Tallhouse Barracks. I am attached to the 
depot there, and have been on leave, but must get back this 
evening.” 

“T am for the same station,” said the lady with a piercing 
glance. 

I felt a sort of shock as she announced it. Why, I could not 
define. Surely she had a right to alight where she pleased ; the 
train was not dispatched solely to convey me to a particular 
destination. Nevertheless, a queer sensation, such as a haunted 
man might know, was stealing over me. My fate and future 
seemed to be getting a little mixed with those of my strange 
companion. 

“We change at the junction—the next stopping-place,” I added 
hurriedly. ‘Are you booked through ? ” 

She nodded assent. 

“ Then you have only to cross the platform,” I explained. 

“Ts that all? I suppose I must manage it.” 

“ There is nothing remarkable in the cap,” I interposed. I did 
not mean the word to be accentuated, but no doubt my evil 
genius contrived it, for there was a flash of the eyes again. 

The train was slackening speed at this juncture, and I leant 
from the window at my side. 

“We are just in. Have you any packages?” I inquired, 
drawing back my head and glancing around politely. But the 
demand was a superfluous one, running in a counter vein to her 
possessions. From her slight wardrobe something was missing, 
indeed, but an addition in the way of parcel or wrapping was, at 
least, not visible. 
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“ Luggage in the van ?” I ventured. 

* No, no! don’t fuss. Look out for a quiet compartment in 
the other train, that is all;” and I felt myself dismissed with the 
subject. 

At the same time some conjuring manipulation was going on in 
the far corner—that much I could divine. From beneath the 
upper drapery of the beige skirt an object of interest was drawn 
forth. It was serpentine, many-hued, glistening. It seemed to grow 
like an enchanter’s wand and to develop surprising qualities. 
Fine as a Dacca web, yards of which can be passed through a 
lady’s ring, it unwound itself into a long scarf striped in various 
colours and plainly of Indian manufacture. My companion threw 
this dexterously around her shoulders, knotted it becomingly 
under the left arm, and then folded her hands with the grace 
of satisfaction. Certainly her figure was not disappointing. 
There was an ease, a lightness about it that had an independent 
attractiveness. I had to struggle from illusions again. 

My fellow-traveller was now so completely an Eastern princess 
that there could be no attempt at disguise, and, feeling that I 
must escort her with all courtesy in the coming transit, I armed 
myself to bear a battery of eyes. 

Suddenly the lady sprang up ; her elegant repose was gone. 

‘“‘My purse!” she exclaimed. *“ Where is it? What have I 
done with it ?” 

My suspicions rose at the words. 

‘ “But you have your ticket?—you are booked through?” I 
egan. 

“[ have nothing if that’s gone. But it is! it isn’t!” and 
some helpless groping at a provokingly backward pocket kept us 
both in suspense. 

Another surprise was in store for me, and it was with an actual 
start I met this new revelation. 

Indiana pulled off her glove; the intricacies of the skirt-folds 
Jemanded it, and following her motions with the growing interest 
of excitement, I felt my heart give a bound. A lily-white hand 
was disclosed—in the panic of a purse-hunt, precautions had been 
forgotten. 

I drew a long breath. My instincts had not deceived me. She 
was clear as a crystal, snowy as a swan! But mysteries deepened, 
if light opened on her; 1 was to be kept in the dark in some 
way. ; 
“Yes, there it is, the tiresome thing!” she ejaculated at the 
moment, and a tiny gold-clasped purse was extricated in triumph. 
“TI suppose we show tickets here ?” 

As she spoke she must have remembered her inconsiderate 
discovery, for very hastily she averted her head and commenced 
to insinuate her little hand as speedily as possible into the kid 


encasement. It was I who was to play the part of a “black” 
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now. I was her abject slave in atrice. Anything, everything I 
would have done that could follow on her will and wishes. But 
my devotion was not to be taxed very severely. 

When we stood on the exchange platform the lady gazed 
around her anxiously. The place was crowded. 

“Where are the waiting-rooms?” she said. “I shall remain 
here for the next train.” 

“But I thought you were booked through ?” I broke in. 

‘Does that matter if I choose to alter my movements? Does 
it make a prisoner of me?” and there was the slightest elevation 
of a piquant little nose which had regained all its symmetry in 
my eyes. 

‘No, no, certainly not,” I stammered. ‘“ But the train in 
readiness is a fast one.” 

“Then you had better not lose it.” 

“* But I must see you safe. I cannot leave you like this.” 

“Is there an impossibility ?—not as far as I am concerned,’ 
was the quick reply; and before I could gain another word she 
turned away, took a gliding step, and was instantly lost sight of. 
I was in one of those hesitating poses fatal in a crowded 
thoroughfare, and paid the penalty of my inconsiderateness. A 
smart collision, an apology, and a release from entanglement, all 
passed in the same breath, and simultaneous therewith my 
recognition of a brother-officer. 

“Darvell! my dear fellow,” I exclaimed. ‘ How is this ? 
Where are you off to ?” 

“Out of your way first of all—we are not at a blockade, Warre. 
I’m in a thundering hurry.” 

But even as he spoke, he pauséd, and ran his eyes along the 
changing line of passengers going hither or thither, as arrival or 
departure moved them. 

“Did you see a lady ?” he began. 

“Yes, yes,” I answered, with my thoughts alert on the topic. 
*-She has just alighted—is waiting for the next train.” 

“ Where—where is she now?” 

‘“‘T wish I knew myself. She shot off like a meteor.” 

The metaphor must have been suggestive, for he vanished 
himself at the words, and I was left standing in partial collapse to 
hear the whistle of the starting train in which I should have been, 
but was not. I had an hour to wait, and didn’t like it. After my 
anxious rush at the first departure, I had let matters slide now, 
and had nothing to compensate me for the stupidity of delay. In 
vain I searched about for either friend or fair one. The latter 
must have undergone one of those bewildering metamorphoses 
which seemed a second nature to her, for no Eastern princess, 
no Indian pennon was to be seen as token of my late adventure. 

As to Major Darvell, I met him next at mess the following 
evening, and when I asked him mildly if he had been successful 
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in finding his friend, he gave me a stare, and demanded with 
brusqueness, “Who was the friend?”—he had not spoken of 
any ! 

“TI did not imply a cher ami. But you certainly inquired for a 
lady.” 

“ And will do so still, if it interests you in the least. I know 
you were up in the subject yesterday—had it on the brain, in 
fact.” 

How could he tell all this? But to question was unregimental 
after a first repulse. I saw that my curiosity must retire. To 
have it gratified in the present quarter—or quarters, rather — was 
an unmanly hope. 

I don’t want to dub myself a cool hand, but at the same time 
the overturning of a scalding coffee-pot was not in my line, yet I 
managed to indulge in the pastime on the following morning at 
the breakfast-table. A missive by parcel post had been given in, 
and laid down before me. I knew the shape of the packet, the 
familiar soft contour, the faint Havannah odour it emitted—a 
cigar might be ready—my smoking-cap was coming to light! 

The threads that confined its wrappings were quickly snapped 
in the hope of finding a clue within, but nothing disclosed itself 
but the brown velvet turban, and.two words traced in backward 
penmanship on the paper that surrounded it, “ With thanks.” 
Postmark was looked to, but it had effaced itself with the stamps, 
and it seemed as if about the best thing I could do, would be to let 
the adventure obliterate itself as effectually. A puzzle without 
an accompanying solution is scarcely a very lively entertainment 
in a day of rapidity. 

1 think it was about a month later that I received a glossy card 
of invitation to a “ breakfast ” which intimated nuptial festivities. 
It was at the house of an aunt of Major Darvell, and it soon 
leaked out that he was to be the happy man on the occasion. 
Business called me away until the very morning of the ceremony, 
so that I learned no more, but went to it, thinking one of his 
pretty cousins was to figure as the bride. I had had a weakness 
myself for Laurette, the youngest of the family, and was relieved 
to find her amongst the blushing train of hand-maidens in the 
church-porch, and to understand that I was to have the privilege 
of escorting her to the carriage on the return drive. 

With this programme in view, I had my attention quite 
diverted from the bride, and I first looked at her as she walked 
in solemn procession down the aisle at the completion of the 
ceremony. 

I had Miss Laurette already assigned to me, and I believe at 
the moment I gave a most unwarrantable pressure to the little 
hand within my arm. 

Her eyes lifted themselves from the correct droop. ‘ Anything 
wrong?” they questioned. “Slippery tiles,” I murmured. But 
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my gaze at the sylph-like figure, the large brown eyes of the 
chief lady of the assembly, had not escaped my partner’s 
notice. 

She probed me later, and confidences grew between us. I had a 
confirmation of a suspicion, and, following upon it, an explanation 
of my adventure on the railway journey. 

The bride—pure now in tint as her garb—was the lady con- 
cerned in that escapade, and when I mentioned to Miss Laurette 
my acquaintance with her under a foreign aspect she broke into 
smiles. 

“So you thought our dear little Dottie should be in black to- 
day?” she said. ‘ You would throw a dark colouring over a gay 
event, Captain Warre.” 

‘‘ Circumstances are too strong for us sometimes, Miss Darvell. 
I am charmed to see a cloud lifted in one way, and should be 
further gratified to have it removed in a fuller sense. Do scatter 
for me the lingering shades of mystification.” 

Laurette laughed. 

** Was it not capital?” she said. “Dottie is safe to go through 
with anything. She is my dearest old school-friend, I should tell 
you. We were at Madame Delétude’s together. Then my poor pet 
was carried off to India to a terrible old guardian. She lost her own 
parents when a child. At the end of a year climate did its work 
on the constitution as well as the temper of the ogre, and he had 
to come home. Dottie was shut up in a tall griffin of a house in 
Brompton; but I once managed to extricate her for a ball. There 
she met my cousin Arthur. Well—I needn’t goon. You know 
him, and you have seen her. There is something to be said for 
both.” 

“And more to be thought. Estimates are beyond me in a case 
like this.” 

“1 wish the old general had been as weak at computation. But 
he put a very low figure on poor Arthur, while Dottie and her 
rupees headed the quotation. In her preciousness she was kept 
literally under lock and key, bound to captivity. There was 
nothing for it, then, but to slip the knot and to tie another. Her 
coloured maid helped out the programme and let her mistress 
escape, wound up in her Dacca scarf, and with an application on 
her fair face, which fortunately was not a ‘fast dye.’ I had ar- 
ranged to meet Dottie at the junction with my cousin and bring 
her to our house. But the loss of her hat and veil put her out, 
and she rushed off to the waiting-room to try and get a good wash 
before she ran the gauntlet of a further inspection. Here I found 
her while the major was speaking to you, and, not to waste time, 
we secured a cab and drove direct from the junction. All came 
serene in the end. Dottie—or Mrs. Darvell, I should say—is of 
age to-day, and is no longer a minor discord.” 

I had only one further question to ask. 
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‘“‘ Why did she turn away from me so persistently in the railway 
carriage ?” 

‘Vanity, I presume. She had seen you at that Terra-cotta ball, 
and danced with you, too. She half feared you might recognize 
her, and the thought of her black face was too much for her 
delicate feelings.” 

“Well, she looks a true Saxon to-day,” I said with a glance at 
the bride, as she figured conspicuously at the banquet where we 
were now seated. “Still, there are other faces more fascinating.” 

I had only had two glasses of champagne, but I suppose there © 
is something infectious in the aroma of bliss at a festal board of 
the kind. Vapours arise bewildering to the senses, the heart is 
lost, if not the head, and in my case I need merely add that 
there was no loss, but a very special gain from the results of that 
day and its captivating companionship. I, too, was “ booked ” 
for a new departure in life, and to go through with it was the 
next thing on the cards. 








THE OLD HOUSE ON THE CLIFF; 


Or, HUMPHREY THORSDANE’S WIFE. 


By W, W. FENN. 


CHAPTER I. 


| igre i E CLIVE the place was called, Thorsdane being the 

family name of the owners, and Clive probably a corruption 
of “ cliff,” the lofty chalk cliff on the extremest verge of which the 
house now stood. It was an ample though common-place looking 
brown brick building of the unattractive architecture of its period 
—1753, according to a tablet over the narrow doorway in its 


northern or landward front. Towards the sea, and from the sea, 
it had a somewhat more picturesque effect on account of its romantic 
situation and the circular turret at the eastern flank, with its sugar- 
loaf roof rising many feet above the rest of the structure. Thus 
much of it had been familiar to me since I was a boy, but I was 
past thirty ere I became acquainted with it internally. Then 
I found that access to this turret was obtained by a spiral stone 
stair from the end of a corridor leading from the entrance hall. A 
few yards up this stair brought you to a door opening into an oc- 
tagonal oak-panelled chamber. Above this were two more rooms, 
reached by almost perpendicular wooden steps, passing through a 
trap door in the ceiling, each apartment being a repetition of the 
one below. You might have expected to find loop-holed windows 
in such a place, but each floor was lighted by a narrow ordinary 
leaded casement, looking seawards. The only history attaching to 
this nondescript pile is that it was added to piecemeal by its 
successive owners, the earliest of whom were closely associated 
with what in plain terms may be called the privateering and 
smuggling interests of their epoch. 

My friend, Ralph Thorsdane, its present occupant, was descended 
direct from these gentry, and although a simple country squire he 
unquestionably inherited much of the spirit and daring of his 
ancestors. Fifteen years had passed since we left the so-called 
college at the watering-place of Brightsea, only seven miles by the 
coast road from Thorsdane Clive. We had not met in the interval, 
and it was in consequence of a pressing invitation to visit him at 
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his lately inherited property that I now found myself Ralph Thors- 
dane’s guest. He came across me accidentally whilst I was stroll- 
ing on the parade at Brightsea, and seems to have immediately 
recognized me, for he pulled up the dog-cart he was driving and 
hailed me by name. For several minutes I quite failed to trace, 
in the rough, sunburnt, bearded countenance, the features of the 
thin, pale stripling with whom I had been a great chum at school. 

‘‘ It’s a jolly ramshackle old place,” he said, referring very soon 
after our greeting to his present abode; “surely you must re- 
member it! I used to go and see my aunt there, you know, and 
now it belongs to me; but it is not likely to belong to anybody 
many years more—the sea is making tremendous inroads and 
must carry the whole fabric away soon, bag and baggage. Twenty 
yards of the cliff fell last winter while I was sleeping there. By 
Jove, sir! I thought it was all up with us—such a thundering 
row! I have had great difficulty in keeping any servants since. 
and fellows funk coming to stay, but I really do wish you would 
come and see me there. I can put you up in a most romantic 
corner, and you were always fond of romance and poetry and that 
sort of thing. It would just suit you, but I have grown deuced 
matter-of-fact. Now, when will you come?—say to-morrow. I 
will give you a mount and we will have a spin with the South 
Down Foxhounds on Friday; they meet at Fellscombe close by. 
Do come and stay—stay a week. We have lots to talk over; why, 
I heard you were in America. You are not married, eh? No, 
that’s right; neither am I. No, no, we know a trick worth two of 
that, don’t we ? Not such fools!” 

After this fashion the invitation was given, and although I soon 
saw he had by no means developed into my style of man, I 
accepted it. He was very cordial. I was very lonely; family 
affairs, which have nothing to do with this narrative, had kept me 
away from England for many years. I was glad to be back and 
had a sort of sentimental craving to get a touch of old associations. 
This feeling indeed it was which took me to Brightsea. I had 
been wandering round the old college and marking all the changes 
time had wrought in its surroundings, but no change struck me so 
forcibly as that which I observed in this friend of early days. Yet 
he was a direct link with the past, and this consideration settled 
the question ; I would go—and I did. 

Further acquaintance with Ralph Thorsdane confirmed my 
original impression, displaying as it did a tone of mind peculiarly 
objectionable to me. The hideous doctrines of the materialist had 
sunk deep into his nature. He had become an utter sceptic, 
whilst I, on the contrary, perhaps from natural tendency, had, 
through my intercourse with the tone of American thought on 
spiritual matters, grown a faithful believer in an unseen world. 
This, grafted on to some poor artistic and poetic power, put me 
into entire opposition to my host. However, we amicably agreed 
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to differ, and never have I been more thankful that I did not allow 
his hot temper to create an angry separation, which it was on the 
point of doing more than once. In the light of what followed, I 
should never have forgiven myself if it had. 

The month was November. He had driven me over from 
Brightsea late in the afternoon, and we were now sitting smoking 
before a blazing fire after a good dinner in the little snuggery ; the 
fittest hour and conditions for a gossip between old friends. And 
gossip we did to his heart’s content, if not to mine.. He rattled on 
from one subject to another, especially glorying in the least credit- 
able deeds of his ancestors, notably the betrayal of one of them, a 
certain Humphrey Thorsdane, into the hands of the revenue officers 
by his faithless wife, which led to a mystery and a superstition. 
But I did not even like the way he spoke of this; it was coarse, 
not to say ribald. Still I bore with him, and extracted a full 
account of the event. It shall be given here in his own words, but 
with certain modifications. 

“All I know of it,” he said, “is what I remember my old aunt 
telling me from time to time, when I came to see her here, as you 
may recollect I did from the college. After her death I never 
thought about it, until I found myself living in the house. Her 
old housekeeper, who is still here, won’t revert to it, since I once 
chaffed her about believing it, and called it ¢ rot.’ 

‘ Humphrey Thorsdane, who was my great-grandfather, was 
living here somewhere about 1812, and kept up the contraband 
transactions of the family nobly. He was continually within an 
ace of getting into trouble. The country people said he only 
escaped by being in league with the devil.” 

Ralph paused here, and then added cynically, by way of paren- 
thesis : 

** As you believe in the devil, perhaps you will agree with them ; 
never mind! Old Humphrey seems to have been a gentleman of 
a tiendish temper, from which everybody suffered, particularly his 
yuung and beautiful wife. It was a marriage of interest, and she 
naturally, therefore, never loved him. Details are wanting; your 
brilliant imagination will supply them by the light of the Divorce 
Court. The story runs that he imprisoned her in the turret 
chamber because he caught her making signals to a revenue cutter 
in the offing. Then it turned out somehow that he found the bold 
captain of the cutter was an old lover of hers, and that he had 
been seen on shore more than once throwing a stone with a letter 
tied round it into an open window at which she was standing. So 
he makes for the turret, comes upon her biota one of these 
letters, and then and there, in his fury, shoots her dead, and 
serve her right, I say! Confound the women! it’s always their 
fault in these matters—they tempt the men first, ‘ for ’tis their 
nature to.’ 

‘“‘ However, the captain heard the shot, guessed what had hap- 
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pened, brought up a party of his men, and broke into the house, 
by virtue of their search-warrant in the matter of contraband kegs, 
&c. Old Humphrey made a stand for it, used his fire-arms 
freely, and tried to escape by a cave under the tower. The whole 
cliff is honeycombed with caves, into which the sea roars now like 
a fiend. But being baulked, the old chap made for the topmost 
story. Here he seems to have been on the point of capture, 
when he eluded his enemies by jumping bang out of the window 
into the sea, never to be seen again, dead or alive! But, bless 
my soul, it’s all bosh, of course. Why, eighty years ago, this 
ramshackle old place lay quite inland; a man could not have 
jumped into the sea from a window in the turret then, though he 
might easily now, of course. The sea is always encroaching on 
this coast, and, as I told you, has done so by at least fifty yards in 
my time! I shall have to clear out, and live up at the farm. But 
what matters! it will be very little trouble for me to move, and 
the old sticks of furniture, like the house itself, are becoming 
worthless—it won’t signify twopence if the whole thing goes by 
the board some fine night, so long as I’m not in it.” 

Thorsdane laughed uproariously as he finished. He had made 
very free with the bottle—another of his objectionable habits, as 
I soon found. Then, observing perhaps that I looked rather 
serious and interested, he continued, with a mocking gravity, 
“Ah! but it’s no laughing matter, is it? No, I should think 
not, for this is not all. The tradition goes on that ever since that 
time Mrs. Humphrey Thorsdane sleeps now and then in her room 
—the one bed-room in the turret.” 

‘Have you ever seen her?” I asked. 

“Lord, no! nor any one else. Why, you don’t mean to say that 
you think it’s true? You can’t be such an ass as to believe 
such rot; the Yankees have made you superstitious, and no 
mistake ! ” 

“Perhaps I am superstitious,” I replied. ‘ Superstitious, that 
is, to the extent of believing that we mortals with our finite 
senses cannot see everything that goes on around us, I mean in 
the spiritual world. I believe in the hackneyed Hamletism, that 
‘there are more things in Heaven and earth,’ &c.” 

“‘ Well, I am sorry for you,” he said contemptuously. “I wish 
I had known this before, because you seem to forget that the 
turret-room is your room. That is where I had you put up as [ 
promised. Didn’t you notice it was round, beautifully panelled 
and all the rest of it, thoroughly romantic and just fit for a poet? 

I thought you would like it; but perhaps you won’t now.” 

' On the contrary, you have given it an additional interest. I 
fancied the look of it directly I entered it this afternoon.” 

“Then you are not nervous?” said Thorsdane derisively. 
“ Well, that’s all right ; but you can change your quarters now if 
you like ; it’s not too late; change with me.” 
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‘No, no, on no account,” I interposed. ‘TI shall be glad to in- 
vestigate the tradition.” 

“ But you are sure you are not humbugging; not afraid, eh, 
old fellow ?” 

I assured him I was in earnest, as I sincerely was, whatever may 
be thought of me from this avowal by those who do not share my 
opinions. 

We did not pursue this, nor indeed any other topic much longer 
that night. It was getting late, and we soon after took our 
candles from the hall table, the host preceding me to show the 
way to the foot of the turret stair. He pretended he was afraid to 
go any further, and with a mocking seriousness as we bade good- 
night, declared that I had given him quite a scare, that he did 
not like it, offered me a brace of pistols and so on. In fact the 
wine had led him by this time into a fatuous stage of its fell in- 
fluence, and I think I liked him less now than in his earlier and 
more boisterous mood. I was grievously disappointed in him, so 
altered was he from the ingenuous lad I remembered. However, 
these are changes we have all experienced, for, verily, few of the 
friends of our youth realize what we expect of them when we meet 
them in after life, and when in the interval “ our lines of country,” 
have lain in entirely opposite directions. As boys, Ralph and I 
had been wild young scaramouches together, thoroughly in accord 
in most pursuits ; we had grown up entirely different men. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON arriving in the afternoon the turret-chamber had presented 
nothing more notable than its quaint form and delightful situa- 
tion, albeit perilously overhanging the cliff edge. Now that I 
am alone in it, in the dead of night, and acquainted with the 
tradition of the tragedy enacted in it, a somewhat strange sensa- 
tion, half numbness, half drowsiness overtakes me. It is the first 
time knowingly that I am occupying a room said to possess any 
supernatural associations, yet I have long wished for some such 
opportunity of testing whether I was really endowed with any 
mediumistic capacity, as many American friends assured me was 
the case, because it is one thing to believe in the existence of 
occult forces, and quite another to be in a position, or to have the 
power of observing them. It was thoroughly feasible to me that 
the spirit of that unhappy wife might in a sense be yet hovering 
within the walls where it had been suddenly and cruelly severed 
from its corporeal part, but it did not follow that everybody would 
be capable of beholding it, or be conscious of its presence. Those 
natures who, at the best, are allowed but a mere glance into the 
unseen, are few and rare. Many of these are often ignorant 
of the subtle essence within them, and on these it is that super- 
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natural experiences produce such infinite terror. But others, who 
are conscious of their power, in however small a degree, are never 
oppressed by fear. This was my case, I was not even timid; 
hence, with the utmost coolness, I made a minute examination of 
the apartment. 

The old oak panelling rose to within a yard of the ceiling, but 
being octagonal, whilst the turret was circular, a small aperture 
was left at each angle between the main wall and the woodwork, 
the projection at the top being covered in, and forming a narrow 
crescent-shaped shelf. The small modern tent-bedstead stood 
clear of the wall, and it was easy to see that except by the ladder 
leading straight to a trap in the roof there were no other means of 
access. The entrance door, opening as it did from the stair, made 
it also clear that there was only one way of ascending the tower. 
There being no fireplace, I drew the heavy curtains aside and 
opened the casement a little way for ventilation, as the weather 
was unseasonably warm. Opposite the foot of the bed stood an 
antique high-backed leather chair, such as is used in porter’s 
lodges. Two smaller chairs, washstands, &c., a little dressing 
table by the window, and a worm-eaten chest of drawers completed 
the furniture. A large loose square unfixed carpet covered the 
floor. Truly a very unusual, and as Thorsdane prophesied con- 
temptuously to me, attractive steeping berth. Yes, and just the 
sort of room to be haunted, although I dislike the expression. 

After gazing for a while out into the murky blackness of the 
windless night and listening to the “chime of Neptune’s restless 
motion,” surging gently on the shore some hundred feet immedi- 
ately below, I sat down in the large high-backed chair, only 
partially undressed. A host of speculations thronged my brain, 
not distressing or perplexing, for, egotistic as it may sound, the 
mighty mystery surrounding our life and the mystery of life itself 
as regarded by the generality of mankind are to me only myster- 
ies to our finite senses. Once released from “ this muddy vesture 
of decay,” these will become so unlimited that all must be made 
clear. But none the less does one speculate on the “ how” and 
the “what” it is. There is no surer encourager of sleep than this 
kind of trustful, faithful spirit, and being entirely under its com- 
forting influence I soon began to doze in the chair. By degrees 
the shaded candle grew dim upon my sight and at length I may 
assume I fell into a perfect state of unconsciousness. Not, how- 
ever for very long, I fancy, judging by the consumption of the 
candle, and when I awoke only one predominating fact was in my 
mind, some one had entered the room. 

Involuntarily I looked towards the door, but it was closed as I 
had left it with the key turned in the lock. Whence then came 
the sharp cold wind creeping round the sides and over the top of 
the high-backed leather chair? Not from the door, not from the 
window ; they were both full in sight, the former on my night, the 
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latter straight in front of me. At first, lazily wondering what: it 
meant, I stood up and looked over my shoulder to be utterly 
amazed, for there, not a yard off, directly behind my chair, was an 
opening in one of the angles of the panelling from its shelf-like 
top right down to the floor, large enough to admit a man, and it 
was from this that the cold wind came. 

Without a moment’s hesitation I stepped up to it, and found 
that the whole angle of the woodwork simply formed a sliding 
door, which readily came back to its place and closed the opening ; 
but when closed the moulding of the panelling at its edge forbade 
detection, so accurately did it fit. This, of course, was why I had 
overlooked it, for there was no lock or spring indicating its 
existence. 

In my eagerness and surprise I had closed the panel on the 
instant, only observing that on the other side there was nothing 
but a dark vacuum. Now that [ wished to see whither this might 
lead, I found I could not thrust back the panelling again ; it was 
as firm and undiscoverable as when, passing my hand over the spot 
an hour before, I had tapped it, as well as the rest of the wood- 
work, with my knuckles. The supposition, therefore, with which I 
awoke, that some one had entered the room seemed to be justified. 
But, if so, where was the intruder? Clearly not now present. 
Could he have passed up the wooden steps and gone out by the 
trap? No, that was shut and padlocked, as I had noticed it on 
the first examination. The door too was still locked on the inside, 
the key turned as I had left it on entering. I looked under the 
bed—ah ! if I had only looked upon it, as I had done earlier in 
the evening! Had I only drawn aside its little flimsy curtain 
again, what might I not have discovered? What solution of the 
mystery might not have come to light ? 


* * * * * 


That half-drowsy numbness above alluded to still remained, but 
my wits nevertheless were clear enough to admit of one definite 
conclusion—the conclusion that I was in the presence of the 
supernatural. Humphrey Thorsdane’s murdered wife—aye, that 
was it, undoubtedly! I was directly en rapport with her. 

The word “elation ” best describes my feelings. I resumed my 
chair, and sat down expectant with half-closed eyes. But expect- 
ant of what? Impossible to say. Nothing happened, not a sound 
broke the stillness of the night, save that soothing murmur of the 
quiet winter sea rippling on the beach, always a sleep-inducing 
melody, which soon one may suppose, again lulled me into forget- 
fulness. How the next state of consciousness came about cannot 
be told: I only know that I again became aware of some change 
or movement going on in the room. Then, that another draught 
of cold air was this time sweeping round my feet and knees and 
simultaneously that the loose carpet was partly dragged back 
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sufficiently to clear a space at the foot of the ladder, where now 
was visible a second trap-door precisely similar to that at the top 
of the ladder. But this was open wide, amply accounting for the 
new gust of wind. Once more I rose on the instant, laid my hand 
on the edge of the upturned flap of the trap, and once more my 
eagerness balked me, for with the touch the door or flap fell into 
its place, closing the aperture before I had time to look down the 
dark abyss. All efforts to re-lift it were vain—it fitted so ac- 
curately into the planking of the floor; so accurately, in fact, that 
like the panel it defied detection, even had I turned aside the 
carpet, and examined this woodwork, as I had that on the wall 
previously. There was no sunk ring common to such construc- 
tions, or anything to get hold of, wherewith to raise the door or 
prise it open. 

Of course sceptics reading this narrative in cold blood, may find 
some element of the ludicrous in the circumstances, and may 
liken them to so many pantomime tricks. I knew that such would 
be the verdict of my host when I came to tell him in the morning, 
for strangely enough, this commonplace unimportant fact flashed 
through my mind, in the midst of my ever-continuous drowsy 
elation. Little did I then anticipate that a yet stronger and far 
more unaccountable piece de conviction would be forthcoming 
by the time I met him again. 

But to proceed to what yet remains to be told of that ever- 
memorable night, and without further reference to my own sensa- 
tions. All endeavours were vain to get speech with the spiritual 
, cause of these manifestations. The spirit of Humphrey Thorsdane’s 
wife was dumb tome. Butthen, wasI not anovice? The natural 
mediumistic powers which I was sure now that I possessed were 
undeveloped. The subtle cultivation of our circumscribed senses 
is indispensable for the full attainment of free communication 
with the world beyond, and this I lacked, though happily I no 
longer do so. Had all this happened last night, or last week, 
instead of ten years ago, what wonders should I not have to re- 
count! But I am again digressing. 

The fascination of this new experience rendered me entirely 
oblivious of mundane affairs. I never even thought of undressing 
or turning into bed—scarcely remembered that there were such 
phenomena as sleeping or waking, night or day—and I suppose I 
must have continued without further interruption to occupy the 
high-backed arm-chair till dawn. For there I still found myself‘ 
when it was creeping through the lattice; there I still sat when 
the good housekeeper tapped at the door. As it was locked I rose 
to open it, and she was amazed to find me up and all but dressed. 

‘“‘T have not been in bed,” I said, observing her surprise, though 
not with the least idea of relating my experiences then, for I was 
still possessed by that same dazed numb feeling. 

“ Not been in bed, sir ? ” she exclaimed, her expression of wonder 
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turning into one of horror. ‘“ Why, what has happened? You don’t 
mean to say ” here she stopped, set down the cup of tea she 
was holding, and rapidly crossed to the side of the bed. Then, as 
rapidly drawing aside the curtain she looked in, and uttering a 
shriek which appalled me, cried out, “ Oh! my God! then it is 
true! Look here, sir, if you have not lain down upon this bed who 
has? Who, who, but one! Oh! it is too terrible. I will not stay 
another hour under this roof—here is a proof which I have seen 
with my own eyes!” 

She flew from the room. I went up to the bed and sure enough 
there, upon the counterpane, the turned-down sheet and the 
pillow, was the deep and distinct impress of a human form! That 
it was not mine I knew full well, and that it had not been there 
when I examined the bed on reaching my room the previous 
night I could swear. 

Now, what will strike the thoroughly impartial mind as curious 
is that this discovery created in me not one tittle of surprise, far 
less of consternation or awe. I carefully let down the curtain 
again, hastily finished the little my toilet demanded, passed out of 
the door, and after locking it and putting the key in my pocket, 
went down to breakfast. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Hutto! old fellow! What! not in sporting rig? You don’t 
mean to say you are going a-hunting in a frock coat and a pair of 
slippers? What’s up? Why the horses will be round directly 
we’ve swallowed our breakfast! Go back and get yourself up 
properly; we shall be late for the meet.” 

Some such words as these saluted me as I met Thorsdane, and 
when [ told him I was not in the mood for the promised ride, that 
I should ask him to excuse me, and began rapidly explaining why, 
he became at first sulky and then furious. But I took no notice 
of his words or the derision he heaped upon my account of what 
had happened. He declared, with many a coarse oath, that I had 
been drunk or dreaming, and that the impression on the bed was 
that of my own carcase. 

“‘ Have you ever thoroughly examined the turret ?” I asked. 

“No,” said he; “I don’t waste my time in that manner; but I 
know there is no way up into that room but by the way you went, 
so nobody could have made the dint in the bed except yourself. 
As to its having been done by spirits—well, you know my opinion 
on that subject. Now I am off; sorry you won’t join me. You 
know I am rather an impatient chap, only you irritate me with 
this folly. We won’t talk about it. Make yourself at home. 
What you will do all day——? But that’s your affair. I shall be 
back for dinner.” 
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Then, having finished his breakfast, he was about to depart, but 
seeming to repent a little of his manner, said : 

“ Look here, old fellow, I will tell you what I will do to prove 
you are labouring under some hallucination. Ill sleep in the 
turret room to-night myself, and I'll bet you an even fiver there 
will be no panels or traps opened on me; and if any one 
wants to share the bed, it depends upon who it is. Now, 
is it a wager? Ah, I forgot, you don’t bet; never mind, 
I'll sleep there to-night, whatever comes of it, just to show you 
what a Ah! here’s Tom with my horse—good-bye,” and he 
was gone. 

I followed him out to the door, and when he had disappeared 
up the narrow white road over the high down immediately in the 
rear of the cliffs, I strolled out on to their tops. 

I hardly heeded which way I turned; I had a bad headache, 
and was unhappy about my friend. I felt I could not stay under 
his roof for more than another day. It was impossible that two 
such opposite beings as we had become could ever return to the 
intimacy of yore, and I determined to leave the Clive the follow- 
ing day. The air was refreshing, and very congenial to my mood 
would have been the solitary stroll along the wild coast but for 
this shadow, neutralizing as it did my elation at the discovery of 
my spiritualistic attributes. Even as it was I found myself by 
degrees musing pleasantly. The great grey boundless expanse of 
the Channel, fringed by the chalky declivities of the white-faced 
cliffs, looked grand, impressive, ominous, for a change was coming 
over it. A fresh south-west breeze had driven the autumn mists 
away from the shore and downs, and the ocean, in response to its 
ever-increasing force, was by noon beginning to thunder heavily 
against the base of the cliffs. But the tide was ebbing and it 
would be past midnight ere it returned, and as the day wore away 
and the wind did not abate, it was easy to foretell a rough and 
boisterous night. 

It was late ere I went back to the house to find a domestic 
commotion going on. The housekeeper had departed for the 
farm with the avowed intention of never sleeping at the Clive 
again. The two remaining female servants, meeting me on the 
threshold, expressed their determination to follow her. They 
would stay to cook the dinner, yes, but no more. If master 
wanted to sleep in the turret room, he might make his bed up 
himself—they were not going a-nigh it again ; it was certain sure 
now the place was haunted as people said, and as they, for their 
parts, had always believed. 

Such an announcement was not likely to promote harmony on 
the master’s return, which took place amid heavy rain just before 
dark, but again. I abstain from any too direct description of his 
words and conduct. It is enough that we dined and passed the 
evening together, as on the previous one. 
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When bedtime approached, I felt it necessary to refer to his 
proposal about sleeping in the turret, and I said: 

“You must do as you like in your own house, of course, but 
pray have the goodness to come up with me and see for yourself 
whether the impression is, or is not, on the bed. I have never 
been into the room since I left it. I have kept the key in my 
pocket because I wanted to convince you that at least I was not 
drunk or dreaming, and that what I told you is true. I intended 
taking you up this morning, but you were off too quickly; and 
though I do not wish to obtrude my opinions, or superstitions if 
you please, I want you at least to believe that there is something 
connected with the turret room which you do not fathom.” 

The mere mention of this subject (we had avoided it hitherto) 
seemed to aggravate him, and without pursuing our disagreeable 
dialogue in detail, I will merely say that he insisted on carrying 
out his intention of passing the night in the haunted room. 

“If the bed has not been slept on except by a ghost,” he said, 
‘it does not want making. You shall turn into mine, or sit here 
all night if you prefer it and await what happens to me ; but I am 
going to sleep in Mrs. Humphrey Thorsdane’s room, and I warrant 
she and I will be better friends than you were if she appears 
through the trap or the panel, so hand me the key.” 

This sally was followed with the usual offensive comments on 
my credulity, producing its usual feeling of disgust in me. A 
long silence succeeded. Yet no; silence is not the word, for there 
was no silence in the house the whole evening. The gale which 
I foresaw in the afternoon was increasing every moment, and by 
this time was well nigh blowing a hurricane. ‘The roaring of the 
wind was tremendous; the sea, as the tide rose, thundered upon 
the shore and against the cliffs and at the base of the house itself 
with terrific force. Nothing in the spiritual world could be half 
so fraught with awe as this dread reality, this conflict of the 
elements in their fury. 

My host and I, sitting as on the previous night in front 
of as much fire as the howling wind down the chimney would 
allow to burn, looked at each other furtively. At length a more 
than usually loud crash of the storm literally made the whole 
fabric quiver, producing the actual effect of an earthquake. 
Everything in the room shook, the glasses on the table vibrated, 
the pictures on the wall swayed. I rose, exclaiming : 

“The house will fall—your expectations will be realized, Thors- 
dane; that settles the question. It will not be safe for you to 
sleep in the turret to-night, or anywhere else here.” 

“‘I shall do so, nevertheless, my friend,” he replied calmly, 
looking up at me; “we are used to this sort of thing, as I told 
you. It’s only these fools of servants who are filled with fear, and 
now you have made it worse with this bosh about the ghost—I 
wish to goodness you had held your tongue.” 
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More to this effect followed, and when a slight lull in the hurri- 
cane presently ensued, he filled himself another glass of grog, 
saying he should go to bed, and adding: 

“J will take this up with me, to give me courage to face this 
tremendous ordeal in the haunted room.” 

Reading over what I have here written about my erewhile 
friend, I fancy I have hardly conveyed a notion of what there was 
in him which filled me with an hourly increasing aversion. If 
such be the case, it must be attributed to considerations of good 
taste. To a stranger not sharing my sensitiveness on matters 
spiritual, Thorsdane possibly would not have appeared in the same 
light that he did to me. Perhaps after all the fault was mine, 
but be this as it may, I must again express my gratification at 
not having resented more actively than I did, his scoffing ribald 
tone. 

*T will go up with you and unlock the door, anyhow,” said I, 
leading the way to the foot of the turret stair. He made no 
objection and we entered the room together. Walking up to the 
bed, candle in hand, and drawing aside the curtain, 1 was about 
to say, “ Now, come and convince yourself,” when to my moment- 
ary discomfiture not a sign of the impression was left. The whole 
surface of the bed was as smooth, undinted and undisturbed as 
when I first beheld it the night before. Thorsdane saw my per- 
plexity and its cause, and burst into a shout of laughter. At the 
expense of considerable self-control I refrained from contending 
the point, and only said: 

“It does not alter the fact, and you will observe that the 
carpet is still dragged back from the foot of the steps. This 
is where the second trap lies,” I continued with a stamp on the 
spot with my foot, “and this is the panel that slides back,” 
tapping it as I spoke. So suddenly variable were his moods, 
there was no knowing how to take him. He now assailed me 
with a torrent of anger, and went as close to calling me a liar as 
he could without using the words, but finally I held out my hand 
and said as good-humouredly as I could, “ Well, good-night, old 
friend ; I hope you will sleep in spite of the storm.” 

He took the proffered palm sulkily. We parted, and I shall 
never cease to thank God that we did so at least with this recog- 
nized act of goodwill. 

The hurricane continued to rage with unabated fury, whilst in 
the turret I heard the distinct plash of the sea more than once 
against the lattice window, not the mere spray, but as if a torrent 
of water had been dashed against the glass, and as I descended the 
stair the whole fabric positively rocked. 

Regaining the snug parlour, I made up my mind that I would 
pass the night there. . I have the faculty of sleeping comfortably 
in a chair, and there were two easy ones here, but sleep was out of 
the question on such a night. The lad Tom, who acted as groom, 
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was the only servant who had consented to remain at the Clive. 
Where he slept was unknown to me, for the boy’s sake it was to 
be hoped his room lay, like the snuggery where | sat, on the land- 
ward side of the house. No words can describe the hurly-burly of 
the tempest. Blow after blow seemed to strike cliff and house 
simultaneously, whilst crashes, howls and shrieks of wind rent the 
air. An hour may have passed when suddenly a white scared face 
appeared at the door opposite me ; to have heard it open was im- 
possible. It was the groom who had feared to go to bed. 

“I think something has happened in the tower, sir,” he went 
on to say. ‘My room is not far off it, and I am sure I heard a 
scream or a cry in it as was not made by the storm, and I have 
crept down for company’s sake, sir, if you wouldn’t mind.” 

I tried to reassure him, but when he heard that his master was 
sleeping in the turret, he begged that we should go and see what 
had happened. i 

“There ain’t no other way to it, you know sir, but along the 
passage past this door. Will you come and see, sir ?” 

I hesitated. I had uo wish to encounter my friend again that 
night; but at length, yielding to the lad’s entreaties, I went 
with him. 

There was no likelihood of our being heard, even had we 
knocked at the door, so at once laying my hand on the lock, it 
yielded instantly, and the lad and I entered the room together— 
and together our eyes fell upon the outstretched figure of Thors- 
dane on the floor, senseless, if not dead. 

To kneel down, raise his head, and feel his pulse was the act of 
a moment, Tom helping me. His eyes were closed, but he still 
breathed faintly I thought. 

“ Hold him for a moment,” said I, “ while I get a pillow.” 

I was about to seize one from off the bed, when my hand was 
arrested, for there again beyond all question was the deep unmis- 
takable impression of a human form exactly as I remembered it 
yesterday morning. Still, without a feeling of surprise, I unhesi- 
tatingly grasped the pillow. For a moment it resisted my hand 
just as it would had a human head been resting on it, but I drew 
it away, and though deeply moved and with a scrt of electric 
quiver running through my whole frame, I stooped and placed it 
under Thorsdane’s head. He was completely dressed as I had left 
him, had not even kicked his slippers off. 

“ Fetch the brandy off the table in the sitting-room,” I cried ; 
and the boy, more dead than alive, staggered from the room. Ah! 
who can appreciate my sensations during the few minutes I was 
left alone. The world would interpret them as cold and selfish, 
for I was not the least perturbed, I merely appeared to be drawn 
one step nearer to the unseen. The candle flamed and guttered 
in the wind, which swelled the curtains out like sails before the 
windows, but it shed light enough to show all things plainly in the 
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room. To show me Thorsdane’s motionless face, and to show me— 
as turning from it to the bed—that the deep impression on it had 
again vanished. Yet, what had happened? What angry force 
had struck down this scoffing unbeliever ? What was the solution, 
the nature of the mystery pervading this room? Despite the 
terrible situation, despite the calm steadiness of my nerves, I found 
myself revolving these questions when the boy returned. 

The stimulant had no effect ; it could not pass beyond the lips. 

“ You must ride off,” said I, “ for a doctor at once. Get round 
to the stables somehow, and make the best of your way to Bright- 
sea ; it will be difficult on such a night, but you must try. Help 
me to lift. your master on to the bed, and then go like lightning, 
though I fear he is dead.” 

Thus we two alone in that lonely house performed what proved 
to be the last rites for the dead. Not five minutes after we had 
sorrowfully left the turret, and when I was letting the lad out by 
the hall door, lantern in hand, there burst upon our senses a roar 
and a crash, a thunderous peal, which rose high above all the 
clang and clamour of the storm. The floor, the walls, the roof, 
rocked, split, upheaved, and a blast of the hurricane swept in upon 
us, as the seaward front and turret angle of the house parted and 
fell away from roof to basement, whilst we, struck and smothered 
with falling débris, rushed forward through the open door, out 
into the darkness of the night. ~ : 

The catastrophe had come at last! The greater part of Thors- 
dane Clive, and the beetling cliff on which it stood, had fallen; 
had been engulfed, swallowed by the insatiable sea. But the 
boy and I had reached the little bit of rough, level ground imme- 
diately in its front,and by which it was approached from the roads 
We were in safety, and looking back, could discern, even through 
the bewildering blackness of the storm-rent clouds, the great void 
at. the eastern end of the structure. 


* * * * * 


Ten years have slipped away since then, carrying with them 
nearly every trace of the spot, save when at low water in calm 
weather, the adventurous searcher for the wonders of the shore, 
occasionally turns up conglomerate lumps of seaweed and mollusc- 
covered fragments of brickwork. Inquiring perhaps of the elderly 
native how they could have come there, he may chance to hear the 
fate of Thorsdane Clive, and the terrible end which befel its latest 
master. But until the present moment no accurate accounts of his 
last hours have been given, nor would they now, but that I have 
been asked to write out some of the most remarkable of my 
spiritual experiences—those, I mean, in which I was a direct par- 
ticipator. This one by the winter sea was the first, as has been 
hinted. Although nature, by enshrouding it in her mighty bosom 
with her other endless secrets, thereby precluded a solution of the 
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mysteries which I went through, I see no reason to deem them 
mysteries now that I have acquired fuller powers of communica- 
ting with the unseen. Limited though, of course, these powers 
must ever be on this side of corporeal death, they are all sufficient 
to confirm my original impressions. I have become what is vul- 
garly dubbed by a sceptical world, a medium. But I hope, that as 
I never should think of exercising such sacred gifts for mercenary 
purposes, I may be acquitted of any desire to propagate my creed 
unduly, and that at the worst, I shall only be set down for what 
poor Thorsdane said I was, the victim of wild hallucinations. 























THE BLACK BOX. 


By M. DEANE. 





CHAPTER I. 


OHN BROWN was very busy; he was the man in charge of 
the parcels office at the Great B—— Junction. It was New 
Year’s Eve; the parcels poured in, and his hands were full. Five 
minutes before the express started for London, a tall woman, . 
closely veiled, entered the office, followed by a porter, bearing a 
long black box. 

‘“*T wish to leave this box,” she said in a low voice, with a slight 
foreign accent, addressing John Brown; then turning abruptly to 
the porter, she slipped a coin into his hand and disappeared as sud- 
denly as she had entered. ; 

“‘Thankee, ma’dm,” said the man, pocketing the money. It 
was a cold night, but drops of perspiration stood on his forehead. 
“ That were a heavy one to carry,” he muttered as he left the 
office. The box he had just put down was an old-fashioned long 
black trunk, of a lumbering, bygone shape. 

Brown duly entered it in his book, and looked out into the 
crowded platform after the tall, graceful figure of the owner. 
Once he thought he saw her, but other parcels arriving, obliged 
him to return to his work, though no one else entered his office 
whose appearance roused his curiosity in the same manner. 

The stranger herself had taken a seat in the London express, 
and was being whirled away into the darkness, forgetting to call 
for her luggage, which lay unclaimed in the corner of the parcels 
office, in the same place where the porter had put it down ten 
minutes ago. 

Midnight had struck. Brown prepared to go home; he had 
sorted all the parcels; many people had called and taken away 
their baggages, &c. ; but a great number still remained unclaimed. 
As he glanced over the latter his eyes fell on the long black box. 

‘“‘ That’s a rum-shaped article,” he said to himself, “and a queer 
party as left it here. She’s never called for it. It takes an un- 
common lot of room ; it’s full of valuables, I fancy ; leastways she 
gave Jim ten bob for carrying it. I saw the gold, for all he 
shoved it in his pocket so sharp.” Here he bent down and ex- 
amined the lid in search of a label or address of some kind; but 
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there was nothing—not a letter or mark on it. He turned it over 
to examine the other side. ‘ Whew,” he exclaimed in amazement, 
as he felt its weight, “no wonder Jim said it was a heavy one.” 
It was like lead. Brown had lifted many a heavy box before, but 
never had he felt this strange dull weight. The other side was 
equally bare—no label or address of any kind. He felt vaguely 
disappointed, without knowing why. Hundreds of boxes and 
parcels were left at the office, and he had never before experienced 
the slightest curiosity as to their contents or addresses. With a 
lingering glance at the box, he closed and locked the office door. 
As he walked slowly down the street to his lodging, his thoughts 
revolved over the possible contents of the black box. His 
curiosity rose higher than ever. “It must have been valuable,” 
he argued to himself; “she gave him half-a-quid for carrying it.” 
As he wondered over this extraordinary liberality, he paused, and 
clinking the office keys, he said aloud, “I’ve half a mind to go 
back.” Almost as he uttered the words, he began to retrace his 
steps ; two or three sleepy porters met him on the platform, and 
stared in surprise at his reappearance. 

“Back again? What’s up, Jack?” said one. 

“ Nothing,” he answered hurriedly. ‘ Dropped a shilling some- 
where in the office ; I must go and look for it.” He opened the 
door almost timidly, and lit his lamp once more. There lay the 
black box where he had left it. He locked the door, seated him- 
self on a small, unclaimed portmanteau, and stared with renewed 
interest at the long flat trunk before him. ‘T’ll do it!” he mut- 
tered at last, and kneeling down, he tried all his keys, with 
trembling fingers, in the lock ; one proved successful ; he turned 
it round more firmly and raised the lid. A black shawl hid the 
contents ; taking it off in breathless excitement, a sight met his 
gaze which filled him with horror. He remained as if paralyzed. 
His red face paled to his very lips, cold and rigid; his heart gave 
one bound and then seemed to stop beating. 

There lay, framed in that strange case, a young and lovely girl, 
scarcely more than a child; her fair hair streaming over her 
shoulders, her blue eyes widely staring, the mouth parted in a 
smile, the slender figure clad in a dark blue riding habit, and one 
little gloved hand still grasped a riding-whip. 

Mechanically Brown took in all these details, till his terrified 
gaze fell finally on a glistening object-in the breast of the dark 
habit. With a shaking hand he brought his lamp nearer; its 
glare revealed the hilt of a strangely-carved knife, and all around 
it a dark and terrible stain. ; 

With an inarticulate cry, John Brown fell back, overturning the 
lamp. 

James, the porter, who had been so handsomely rewarded by the 
mysterious lady, was getting very cold and tired. It was nearly 
his off-duty hour ; as he passed the parcels office he knocked at the 
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door to know if Brown was still there. No one answered, and 
seeing no light he was about to pass on, when he heard a voice so 
unlike Brown’s ordinary brisk tones that he hardly recognized it, 
calling to him, “ Jim, is that you?” 

“Yes,” answered Jim surprised. “Are you coming home? 
You’ve bin a long time looking for that there shilling.” 

The door opened slowly and Brown staggered out a step. 

“Come inside and give mea light. I’ve upset the !amp,” he 
said still in that hoarse, strange voice. 

Jim entered and struck a match. The lid had fallen to, and, 
except that the big box was dragged to the middle of the floor, the 
office looked much the same as usual; but as he glanced at his 
companion’s face and remarked its unusual pallor, he uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. ‘ What’s up?” he said, roused from his 
sleepiness and fatigue. 

With trembling voice, Brown asked him if he remembered 
bringing in that long box to his office. 

“Of course I do,” said the porter, grinning at the recollection. 
‘She were a good sort too as brought it; she tipped me ten bob!” 
and he dived his hand complacently into his pocket. But when 
Brown proceeded to relate the awful discovery his ill-timed 
curiosity had brought about, Jim’s face grew as pale as Brown’s 
own ; and as the latter finished his dreadful account by raising the 
lid of the box, the porter started violently and rushed to the door. 

But Brown caught him frantically by the arm. “Jim, don’t 
leave me! For heaven’s sake tell me what’s to be done!” he 
gasped. “I can’t tell anybody about it, or I shall get the sack for 
uaving opened it, and maybe they'll think I had a hand in it! I 
cannot stay here with that lying in the office, waiting for the 
’ woman to call for it, which I am certain she never means to do!” 

Jim could only stare in stupefied horror at the body of the fair 
girl lying in the black, heavy trunk at their feet, revealing a crime 
cruel and terrible—a ghastly tragedy concealed from the eyes of 
the world. 

When John Brown’s trembling hold relaxed upon the lid, the 
dull thud as it closed roused both men with a shudder. For some 
ininutes they remained silent, then James said in a whisper, “I 
have it! The up-train leaves at 7.30 a.m. to-morrow; you lock 
up the box, and shove it outside the moment the train comes in. 
I'll be ready, and clap a label on it to Paddington, and the first 
passenger as has any luggage, I’ll shove that on the truck, put his 
things on the top, and send it off!” 

Brown jumped at this idea of a quick deliverance from his pain- 
ful dilemma. As the porter finished, he seized his hand and shook 
it. ‘ You're a sharp ’un,” he said, his haggard face taking a tinge 
of its usual colour in his wild excitement. “ It’s the very thing. 
If ever you want a turn done, I'll help you, that I will! When 
thev find it at the other end, why, it’s the police’s business to 
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ferret out who murdered that poor young creature—anyway, it 
wasn’t me, and I shan’t have it lying there; even when the lid is 
shut I seem to see her face. I'll put it ready for you outside the 
minute the train comes in. You are a sharp ’un!” he repeated ; 
‘**T should never have thought of that plan.” 

Jim looked gratified in spite of his fright and consternation. 
Mr. Brown was usually rather above him, and he felt elated at the 
way his plan had been received. Brown himself was still com- 
pletely unhinged by the shock he had received ; his usual sharpness 
had deserted him, and his reeling brain could form no better plan. 
Of the consequences he could not dream; he only felt an over- 
powering longing to be rid of the black box and its fearful secret. 
He and Jim paced the deserted streets, cold and sleep alike for- 
gotten. At six o’clock, in the dark coldness of the New Year’s 
morning, they returned to the station to await the arrival of the 
up-train. 


CHAPTER II. 


ONLY one passenger alighted on the platform of B—— Junction, 
and stood shivering in the raw air that New Year’s Day, 1878: a 
tall, handsome man with a bronzed careworn face, dark eyes, and 
hair streaked with grey—his whole air bore the traces of great grief 
and impressed a stranger with the idea of a man whose life has 
been marred by sorrow, which was enhanced by the expression of 
stern melancholy about the mouth. This man was no other than 
Grenfell Egerton, the celebrated African explorer, whose wonderful 
adventures and discoveries had been the topic of conversation in 
all literary society for many years. He had landed in England 
late on New Year’s Eve, and had resumed his journey by the first 
train to London, where he was to meet his daughter, after an 
absence of fifteen years. He had left her a baby of two years, and 
even now it was less affection that brought him once more to 
England and his child, than necessity, for three months ago he 
had become possessed of an enormous fortune; and the trustees 
most urgently requested him to return to claim his property. 

Most unwillingly Mr. Egerton left the shores of Africa and in 
due course arrived in England on New Year’s Eve as before 
mentioned. He had a very unusual quantity of luggage (for a 
man), great boxes and chests, containing many strange and rare 
treasures, collected in his long wanderings all the past years. 

All the luggage was labelled, Paddington. As the traveller 
stepped into the express and his belongings were placed in the 
van behind him, there was yet another box added to the pile, a 
long, heavy, black box, also labelled Paddington. 

“ All yours, sir?” shouted a porter as Mr. Egerton alighted at 
the terminus. 

“Yes,” answered the traveller briefly glancing at the pile of 
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luggage and feeling bewildered by the noise and bustle of the 
great railway station, after the solitudes to which he had been so 
long accustomed. At last it was all arranged on the top of the four- 
wheeler, to the porter’s and cabman’s satisfaction, and Mr. Eger- 
ton was rattled off to his town house quite oblivious of the awful 
secret he was bearing with him. His thoughts turned with 
strange pain and longing to his only child, the daughter whom he 
had hardly seen. Once or twice a year she wrote him a short affec- 
tionate letter, and he answered it by sending some present back 
from Africa, a strangely carved bangle, paper knife, &c., and in 
this way had satisfied his conscience he was doing all that was 
expected of him. 

The death of his beloved wife Lucy Egerton and of his infant 
son had affected the whole course of his life. He had thrown up 
every occupation, put his little daughter under the charge of a 
French governess of his wife’s, before her marriage, turned his 
back upon home, England, friends and child, and buried himself 
in the wilds of Africa, hoping to stifle sorrow in a life of hardship 
and adventure, where he was soon forgotten by all save a few 
literary friends, who watched his progress and discoveries with a 
sort of faint interest, and his little lonely deserted child, who 
passed her days in alternate monotonous visits from the dull 
country house to the dreary town residence, both left by Grenfell 
Egerton’s express desire in exactly the same order as when 
occupied by his fair bride-wife. As he stood on the steps of his 
old home in Queensgate Square, a flood of memories rushed over 
him, and on entering the drawing-room, so well remembered 
though so long unentered, again he seemed to see his wife sitting 
at the little writing table, with the light on her fair hair. The 
room, except for that dear presence, was exactly as he had left it ; 
so far his orders had been most carefully attended to. Would his 
daughter be like her? it had always been his fancy that he 
would one day trace the features of his lost Lucy in her child’s face. 
With a strange feeling he heard the rustie of a woman’s dress. 
The door opened, and his daughter stood before him. 

One glance at the girl standing timidly, half afraid to advance, 
near the door, and Grenfell Egerton felt a cold wave of disappoint- 
ment, and his momentary affectionate feeling died away as he 
bent down and gave the girl a cold kiss. 

A flush of colour rose from her neck to her white forehead, but 
she did not return his embrace, and stood with downcast eyes 
before her newly restored father. 

Many a man would have envied Grenfell Egerton ; the girl was 
beautiful! A slight but perfect figure, oval face, with dark 
dreaming eyes, fringed with black lashes, her colouring pale but 
delicate, and a wealth of dark hair wound in heavy plaits round a 
small well-shaped head; her mouth was small and sensitive, its 
expression was proud and sad ; her hands and feet were alike small 
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and beautifully shaped, a girl to be proud of. Yet the father only 
felt a vague unreasoning disappointment as his eyes took in all 
the details of the girl’s beauty. 

“You are not like your mother,” he said at last to break the 
awkward pause which followed his embrace, and his face and voice 
alike betrayed a feeling of resentment. If only his boy had lived, 
he thought bitterly ; what use was all this wealth to be at the dis- 
posal of a girl, for he himself cared nothing for the money so 
unexpectedly bequeathed him, and once his affairs were arranged 
he meant to return to his travels and wandering life. 

She did not look, or attempt any caressing words to her newly 
recovered father as she answered in a low trembling voice, “I am 
not thought like her.” She did not even call him by the familiar 
name of father ; if Mr. Egerton was cold, his daughter was equally 
so. 
Another silence ensued, but this time it was broken by the 
abrupt entrance of a servant. ‘“ What is it?” inquired Mr. 
Egerton turning with an air of relief to the man. 

“‘ Please, sir, I can’t open one of the boxes; none of the keys will 
fit it,” answered the valet. 

“*T must go, Madeline, and see about the unpacking,” said the 
traveller, anxious to see how his treasures had borne the long 
Sourney. “I shall not unpack everything to-day, but if I should 
come to anything particularly interesting, I will call you.” 

The girl murmured, “ Thank you,” in her low voice and Mr. 
Egerton left the room. As the door closed between them, she 
pressed both hands to her heart in a wild manner to still some 
pain. “Ican not do it” she cried, her voice half suffocated by 
her emotion. “It is a cruel wrong—oh, what will become of me! 
Where have they taken her?” Flinging herself on her knees 
beside the sofa she burst into passionate tears. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. GRENFELL EGERTON looked in surprise at the box that had 
resisted the servant’s efforts to open it. ‘I don’t remember this 
one,” he said, passing his hand across his forehead. “I can’t 
think what’s in it; I do not remember packing it in the least ; but 
we will soon find out. Just get a chisel and force the lock; don’t 
break the keys over it.” The servant obeyed ; in a few seconds the 
lock gave way and he threw back the lid. The black shawl, 
hurriedly replaced by John Brown’s shaking hands, concealed the 
contents as before. ‘Take that off,” cried Mr. Egerton im- 
patiently ; the servant raised it hastily, but at the unexpected sight 
thus revealed, he uttered a cry of horror and turned to his master 
for an explanation. 

But as he saw Mr. Egerton’s face his cry froze on his lips. 
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Grenfell Egerton stood over the box his bronzed face livid and 
distorted, its deathly pallor rivalling that of the dead girl at his 
feet so cruelly murdered in the dawn of womanhood. Raising his 
clenched hands above his head he struggled for speech. 

“Lucy! Lucy!” he groaned at last, uttering his dead wife’s 
name for the first time in all the long years since her death. 
Before he had finished, with her name still on his lips, he staggered 
and fell motionless across the box. 

The terrified servant rushed to the door to call assistance, but 
on the threshold he was met by Madeline. 

“ Who called ?” she asked breathlessly. 

*‘ Don’t go in, miss,” gasped the man hurriedly. “ Master has 
fainted.” 

But her eyes had clearly seen Mr. Egerton lying face downward 
over the black box. She pushed past the trembling servant and 
bent over the prostrate figure. ‘ Raise your master,” she cried; 
he is ill.” 

Mechanically the servant advanced, and with difficulty removed 
the unconsciyvus form and supported his master’s head against his 
knee. 

‘*‘ Look, miss,” he said in a hoarse whisper; “ that’s what made 
him faint,” and he glanced shuddering at the secret of the box. 

No need to say “look!” At.the awful unexpected horror thus 
revealed Madeline stood transfixed. With dilating eyes she took 
in all the beauty of the murdered girl before her—the lovely child- 
like face with a smile still lingering on the pale lips, the rippling, 
golden hair, the slender figure in its closely fitting habit ; finally 
her stony gaze rested on the hilt in the breast, with its crimson 
stain spreading round, telling its own tale of dark guilt—a tragedy 
concealed from the world. 

‘“‘ How came it here? Who was she?” 

The servant’s voice roused Madeline from her silent horror. 

‘“‘ Master won’t come to, miss,” he said anxiously. “ What am 
I to do?” 

She looked vaguely at him for a second, then she spoke in a 
hard, strained voice. “Leave him and go for Dr. M——— at 
once. I will remain with your master. Say nothing of this if 
you value your place,” she added, pointing with a firm hand 
towards the box. 

As the door closed the girl sank on her knees beside the dead, 
and gazed into the smiling face as though she hoped to read 
there the key to the terrible mystery. Then raising a tress of the 
long fair hair to her own pale lips she kissed it passionately. Like 
Mr. Egerton, she too uttered the name of a woman, but it was the 
name her father had addressed to her on his arrival, not the same 
that had burst from his lips in such despair a few seconds ago. 
“‘ Madeline,” she whispered, as though the dead could hear her 
voice and understand its passionate remorse, “you shall be 
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avenged! But for me you would have been alive and happy— 
the crime is mine! How came you here—to haunt me? They 
forced me to deceive you, but I loved you. I will never rest till 
your death has been avenged. Farewell, my loved one! my little 
Madeline!” Once more she kissed the fair hair solemnly, then 
rising quickly to her feet, she left the room without even a glance 
at Mr. Egerton, who lay still unconscious on the floor. 

Great events are often crowded into alittle space. The startling 
discovery and its consequences had only occupied fifteen minutes. 
Two o’clock struck as Madeline Egerton left the house, dressed in 
a dark walking dress and black fur cloak thrown hastily over her 
shoulders—she had no luggage. With thick embroidered veil, 
she defied recognition effectually, and walking to the corner, she 
hailed a cab and drove off through the crowded streets. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir made a great impression on almost every circle of society. 
Nothing else was talked of or discussed throughout London. The 
reappearance of Grenfell Egerton, the celebrated traveller, whose 
discoveries and adventures had interested all Europe, under such 
painful and extraordinary circumstances, caused the greatest ex- 
citement. He was now, three days after his arrival, in prison, on 
a charge of murder. 

The discovery of the body of a young and lovely girl, cruelly 
murdered, in his own house, had led to his arrest, though he 
denied all knowledge of the crime. 


* * * * * 


The courts were crowded to hear the case, and the greatest 
interest prevailed. As the first witness was called, Miss Madeline 
Egerton entered the witness box, closely veiled. A murmur of 
surprise ran through the spectators. 

‘“‘ His daughter!” said a former friend of Mr. Egerton. 

‘“‘ Never heard of her before. Where did she come from ?” 

“Oh,” said his companion, “ I fancy when Egerton went cracked 
about his poor wife’s death, he left the child in charge of a French 
governess, a tall, dark woman. She went on the stage ten years 
ago, and sings under the name of Silvani. I believe she married 
the Polish count who sang tenor at the opera years ago, and she 
brought up Egerton’s daughter with her own child.” 

“ An odd life for the poor girl,” said the other pityingly ; ‘‘ but 
I suppose anyhow she will come into a heap of money some day.” 

“Hush! Hush!” said several voices, as the witness threw back 
her veil and took the required oath. 

A murmur, this time of admiration, went round the court, as 
the girl stood calm and composed, her exceeding pallor enhancing 
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the splendour of her large eyes, of a deep, dark blue, fringed 
with black, drooping lashes. The two gossips again began to 
comment. 

‘He won’t be able to hide her much longer,” said the first 
speaker. I never saw a more lovely face.” 

*‘ Dreadful thing for the poor girl altogether,” said his friend. 
* But listen ; she is going to speak.” 

“Are you Mr. Grenfell Egerton’s daughter?” inquired the 
Q.C., more as a matter of form than on account of the importance 
of the query. 

Amidst a silence that might be felt, the girl’s voice, though 
low, says distinctly, “ Vo, I am not.” 

The judge looked up incredulous at this unexpected and aston- 
ishing reply. All eyes were turned upon the traveller, who until 
now had remained seated, by permission of the judge, being still 
utterly prostrated, mind and body, with the sudden shock, and 
seemed stunned with despair and quite unable to grasp his painful 
situation. But now he started to his feet as this girl he had sup- 
posed to be his only child publicly renounced him. “Am I 
going mad ?” he thought, pressing his hands wildly to his forehead. 
With a violent effort at self-command, he forced himself to listen 
to the next question, clinging to the back of the chair for support. 

‘What 7s your name, then ?”. 

‘Lina Kamberowski.” 

“‘ Were you in Mr. Egerton’s house the day of his arrival ?” 

“T was.” 

“In what capacity ?” 

‘As companion to Madeline Egerton.” 

Mr. Egerton leant forward in fearful excitement, which he with 
difficulty suppressed. 

‘Was Miss Egerton also in the house ? ” 

For the first time the witness hesitated, and her face grew more 
deathly pale. 

“ Yes,” she said at last, as if the words were forced from her 
without her will. 

‘“‘ Where was she at the time this box was opened ?” 

For the space of a second there was silence; the girl glanced 
fearfully at the black box which lay upon the table before the 
judge, empty now of its sad contents. Madeline Egerton was 
hidden from the world once more, this time for ever, in the cold, 
dark earth ! ' 

Lina Kamberowski struggled for composure, but in vain. “ Where 
was she?” she repeated; then putting both hands to her eyes, as 
though to push back some awful sight, “ Madeline Egerton was 
lying in that black box, murdered! stabbed to the heart!” She 
uttered the last words in so terrible a voice that a shudder ran 
through the listeners. Mr. Egerton fell back in a sort of fit and 
was carried hastily out of court. 
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“ Will you repeat your statement ?” asked the horrified counsel. 
“ Miss Egerton was the poor girl found murdered ?” 

“‘Yes, Madeline was murdered,” repeated Lina, as though to 
enforce that terrible fact on her memory, then her calmness failed. 
“JT murdered her, I, Lina Kamberowski! But for me——” She 
broke off suddenly, the confession seemed to burst from her with 
a painful effort, and before the sensation produced by her wild 
words had had time to make itself felt, she swayed and fell heavily 
forward in a dead faint, which proved so deep and so prolonged 
as to resist all efforts to restore her to consciousness. 

After a quarter of an hour’s fruitless endeavour, the doctor de- 
clared the witness totally unfit to give further evidence that day, 
and amidst the wildest excitement the case was adjourned, the 
important nature of Miss Kamberowski’s evidence rendering it 
useless to proceed without her. 

Some hours later a woman entered the cell where Lina was con- 
fined on her own evidence; the girl lay white and still only 
partially conscious; an occasional tearless sob shook her slender 
form. A female warder sat by her couch working by the dim 
light of a solitary candle. The intruder advanced to the girl’s side, 
threw herself on her knees, and covered the prisoner’s little white 
hand with wild passionate kisses. As she did so the light fell on her 
dark handsome face with its piercing black eyes now dimmed and 
marred with weeping, her pale face framed in thick dark hair. A 
strange face! And a strange history belonged to that kneeling 
figure. She was Marie Kamberowski, Lina’s mother and Madame 
Silvani the celebrated prima donna of the ——— opera. As she 
called her daughter tenderly by her name and strove vainly to rouse 
her to the consciousness of her presence, the peculiar foreign accent 
struck the ear. It was the same voice that on New Year's Eve 
had requested John Brown to take care of her luggage at the Great 
B Junction. 

The warder was inured to scenes of misery, but even her 
callousness was touched by the utter despair of the mother as she 
knelt beside her child. What a fair young creature to plead guilty 
to so fearful a crime. Could she have been in full possession of her 
senses when she was giving her evidence ? The short period allowed 
for visiting was nearly at an end when Lina Kamberowski at last 
opened her eyes, only to fix them with terror and loathing on the 
imploring face that. hung over her. 

“* My loved one, speak to your mother !” 

For all answer the girl flung out her arms with a gesture of utter 
abhorrence ; a wild light burnt in her lovely eyes. “ What have you 
done?” she cried. ‘ Was it not enough to rob and deceive, but 
that she must be murdered! Who did it ?” As her piercing horror- 
struck gaze met her mother’s face, Marie Kamberowski started and 
shuddered, and unable to bear that glance from her child she rose 
to her feet and with a despairing gesture pressed both hands to 
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her neck to choke back the torrent of her emotion. ‘“ Who did it ?” 
repeated Lina in a fierce whisper; then her strength failing she 
fell back on her couch once more. “For me it was done,” she 
moaned. “TI alone will atone! Deceived and betrayed; oh! 
Madeline, forgive! forgive!” The excitement of the interview 
was too much, she relapsed into her former unconsciousness. 

“ Time’s up,” said the warder at the door. 

Marie Kamberowski stood as if turned to stone as her daughter 
uttered those despairing words. 

“ Atone,” that word rang in her ears. She bent for one instant 
over her daughter and pressed her lips twice passionately to the 
pale face. “You shall not suffer! You are innocent—it is for 
me to atone. Farewell, my life!—my darling! We shall not meet 
again !” she murmured to the deaf ears. Then drawing down her 
veil she swept with graceful steps out of the cell and as the door 
closed between them mother and daughter were parted for ever. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE opera was crowded—the famous prima donna Madame 
Silvani had never looked more beautiful. The well-known tragedy 
of “ Lucrezia Borgia ” was being performed ; Madame Silvani took 
the part of the wicked duchess. The rich costume of black lace 
became her tall graceful figure admirably and was totally unrelieved 
by the slightest touch of colour, but was fastened here and there 
by diamond stars; her rich voice had never been more true or 
powerful and held the house entranced towards the thrilling finale. 

Madame Silvani’s impassioned rendering of the scene between 
Gennero and his mother, the anguish and remorse of Lucrezia on 
finding her son amongst the poisoned guests, was depicted with 
extraordinary feeling and pathos. Several times involuntary 
murmurs of applause rose from the audience. As Gennero died 
Lucrezia advanced to the footlights, her pale face wild with the 
madness of despair, and gave the two last lines, “‘ Sul mio capo il 
ciélo avventa! I] suo strali punitor!” As she sank dying to the 
ground, the curtain fell amidst deafening applause, which was 
prolonged as the prima donna failed to reappear before the curtain 
to acknowledge the people’s homage. In a few moments the 
manager made his appearance, his face pale and disturbed : “ I 
have to thank you on the part of Madame Silvani, but she is too 
unwell to come before you again to-night.” With murmurs of 
pity and disappointment the spectators slowly dispersed. 

Behind the drop scene lay Madame Silvani on the same spot 
where Lucrezia Borgia had expired in the final act. The tenor 
supported her head on his knee and various restoratives were 
administered, though all present saw plainly such efforts were 


useless. 
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It was a strange scene ; the theatrical background, the fantastic 
dresses gave a wild appearance to the group. The flaming gas- 
light lit up the faces of the terrified and bewildered actors and 
revealed in their midst, in Madame Silvani the famous singer, the 
features of Marie Kamberowski. The hand was tightly clenched 
over a small dark bottle; this attracted the attention of the horri- 
fied manager. ‘ What is it ?” he asked nervously, pointing to the 
phial concealed in the palm of the white hand. 

Alas! the wild passionate nature had sought to avert discovery 
and consequent misery by taking away her own life, as she had 
remorselessly taken away that of the innocent girl who stood 
between her and her unscrupulous designs. Her daughter, the 
only being whose love had influenced her melancholy life, for whose 
sake she ‘had unhesitatingly perpetrated the most awful crime, 
was innocent, and was at once acquitted, but at the cost of 
another’s life; her freedom was bought, but at the price of her 
mother’s death. In the prima donna’s rooms were found two 
sealed packets, both addressed to “My daughter, Lina Kamber- 
owski.” One contained various diamonds and other jewels pre- 
sented to her during her short but brilliant career upon the stage, 
the other a closely written confession relating to the mysterious 
and terrible murder of the fair Madeline Egerton, and the extra- 
ordinary scheme of concealing the crime in the long black box. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Maric KAMBEROWSKI’S confession ran as follows:—“ My loved 
Lina, for you I write the following—the opinion of others is of 
no value to me ; I care for no one. I would gladly! oh how gladly ! 
have saved thee from pain ; but it maddened me to see you,my beau- 
tiful Lina, in prison! How you discovered my crime I know not. 
Why I did it and when I will tell you. You shall be free ; your own 
wild words were enough to condemn you, but you must not be 
suspected of a crime of which you are entirely guiltless. 

“IT was, as you know, governess to Madeline Egerton’s mother, 
and I loved her dearly, but one came between us who turned my love 
to bitterest hate. That one was Grenfell Egerton! The courtesy 
of his manner and his handsome face drew me to him with a 
strange fascination. I was only three years older than Lucy. At 
twenty I was handsome ; he admired me, but his love was never 
mine! The touch of his hand, the sound of his voice thrilled my 
very soul! I loved him not as these fair Englishwomen love, but 
passionately, with a jealous mad devotion, and he knew it! He 
played with my strong feelings, he laughed at me! his love was 
centred on Lucy alone, that delicate fair-haired girl with her large 
soft blue eyes. Well! the end came; she married him, and I was 
needed no longer. I left them with a burning hatred in my 
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heart, and though Lucy Egerton often wrote to beg me to go 
and stay with her, I refused coldly ; I could not brook the sight of 
her happiness with the man I still so passionately loved. I went 
to London and took singing lessons in the hopes of gaining money 
by my voice. 

“Your father was my singing master. He found my voice good, 
and, as I afterwards discovered, looked upon me as a sure means of 
getting money in the future. He was then a young handsome 
man. Karlo Kamberowski was the young Pole with the exquisite 
tenor voice, he professed violent love for me. I was alone and 
nearly penniless. With the bitter memory of Grenfell Egerton’s 
coldness rankling in my heart, with the hopelessness and apathy 
of despair, I married this unscrupulous man. The same year Lucy 
Egerton died ! 

“ Grenfell wrote tome in his frantic grief saying he knew I had 
been a friend of his beloved wife’s, therefore he begged me to 
undertake for the sake of that friendship the entire charge of his 
little daughter Madeline, then only two years old; he offered me 
a most handsome remuneration if I would consent, and added that 
he was leaving England at once and probably for ever, to seek 
distraction from his grief in travel and a life of danger and adven- 
ture, only delaying his departure till he heard from me. When 
I received this letter a tumult of rage filled my heart; it was too 
much to ask that I should take her child and cherish it for him. 
My husband, however, whose love of money was insatiable, insisted 
on my at once consenting, and I date my feeling of dislike to 
him from that period. He forced me to accept. Madeline came ; 
you were then only a year old. Years went on; at intervals I 
received letters from Grenfell, short letters merely inclosing 
cheques for expenses and inclosures for his child; those cold 
formal letters stung me afresh, the utter indifference was cutting 
to my pride. My long epistles, full of ill-suppressed passionate 
love, revived my old longing; but he remained utterly passionless 
and unmoved. 

“‘ Suddenly the news reached us that Mr. Egerton had unexpect- 
edly come into a large fortune through the death of a distant 
relative, and was on his way back to England. My husband, 
whose inveterate love of money I have mentioned before, then 
formed the wild extravagant idea of forcing you to represent 
Madeline Egerton, thus eventually making you the heiress to 
all the newly acquired wealth ; the perfect seclusion of Madeline 
and yourself rendering this deception almost easy, many people 
being entirely ignorant of your existence or of hers.. I was 
known in fashionable circles as Madame Silvani, the great singer 
at the opera, but of my private life little was known. For once 
I fell in readily with my husband’s unscrupulous plans. I hated 
the child ; I was jealous of your love for her, jealous of her fair 
beauty, and the startling likeness to her mother ever revived the 
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old pain and despair. But for her mother I might have been a 
happy woman. The difficulty was to conceal Madeline, for a time 
at least, so as todefy discovery. Enough! you know, my poor Lina, 
how we forced you to personate your companion and deceive her 
father ; we told you there were urgent reasons that Madeline and 
her father should not meet for the present, and hinted that some 
terrible calamity would come upon us in case you failed to comply 
with our wishes. Once I almost relented at your utter distaste and 
bewilderment ; but the thoughts of you, rich and living in good 
society, made me firm to my purpose. The London house was 
prepared for its owner, the old caretaker dismissed and a new set 
of servants engaged ; they were told you were their mistress, and 
the day before Mr. Egerton’s arrival you were installed. As you 
remember, all this was kept hidden from Madeline; she was 
unaware that you had left the house. An hour after your depar- 
ture she returned from her ride. My husband had written urging 
many plans as to getting rid of this girl who was the only obstacle 
between you and the immense fortune. Now so much was ven- 
tured on it was no use hesitating as to ways and means, he said, 
and went on to hint at various schemes; but I read between the 
lines. J knew that he saw but one way, that way was as clear to 
me as though printed in letters of fire on my brain—Murder was 
the only way! 

“As I sat in the dusk of the December afternoon brooding over 
my thoughts, I heard Madeline enter and run to your empty 
room; finding it tenantless she ran downstairs again to where I 
was sitting in the firelight in the old study. It was a dark old- 
fashioned room, with rows of musty books ; over the fireplace hung 
quaint old pieces of armour, rusty swords, and foreign knives which 
gleamed sullenly in the red firelight. I rose as the girl entered 
and leant one elbow on the mantelpiece and motioned to her to 
close the door. ‘Come in,’ I said coldly. ‘What do you want ?’ 
‘Is Lina at home, madame?’ she asked in the timid voice she 
always addressed me, for she was always afraid of me, and she 
advanced a few steps towards me in the uncertain light. Her 
likeness to her mother was striking ; I seemed to see Lucy rise before 
me; as the child (for she was little more) turned her large blue eyes 
upon me, the soul of her mother seemed to look out with unutter- 
able reproach for my treachery. The look maddened me in my 
excited state; I moved impatiently, and as I did my eyes fell on 
the glittering hilt of a foreign knife that hung close to my head. 
In that instant my brain was on fire, the key to the solution of the 
difficulty lay in my hands. I lowered my eyes for fear even in 
that dim light she should read ‘ murder’ in them. 

‘‘ As I made no reply she turned to leave the room, her hand was 
on the door when she stopped and with a shy smile she said, ‘ My 
father will be back to-morrow. Will he come to see me here 
directly ?’ 
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‘“‘ These questions! How should Ianswerthem? There was one 
way—to silence them for ever! 

“ The only sound was the clock’s slow ticking, as once more those 
blue eyes turned to mine for an answer, and the little figure stood 
waiting. 

“ Only this little fragile being between my daughter’s wealth and 
success. A demon seized me . . . I tore the knife from the 
wall and as she gazed, the smile frozen on her baby face, her feet 
rooted to thespot,I struck her to the heart. My aim was deadly 
and one stroke was enough. 

“ She fell without a cry, but one heavy sobbing breath. 

“ My heart stood still as I gazed on the victim of my frantic deed, 
but with no regret ; terror of discovery alone possessed me. With- 
out removing the knife I seized the lifeless girl in my arms and 
rushed up the unlighted staircase, to your deserted room, and lock- 
ing the door, I placed the body on the floor. Yes, my revenge 
and hatred were amply satisfied ; she was quite dead. I shuddered 
as I looked at that calm face, now deadly pale in the fast fading 
twilight. I threw my black shawl over the inanimate form, and 
pressing my hands to my burning forehead, tried wildly to think 
of some plan of concealment. At that moment hasty footsteps 
came along the passage. 

“A large old-fashioned black box lay open in the corner. I 
sometimes used it for my theatrical properties and had that morning 
looked at it with a view to using it for your packing, but finally 
rejected it as being too long and heavy ; there was no time for re- 
flection, the steps were approaching. 

“A panic seized me. I stooped hastily and lifted the girl, 
still wrapped in my shawl, and placed her inside it. A strange 
coffin! Two or three ghastly stains had alreadly marked the 
floor. I shuddered and drew a rug across the boards; locking 
the box I put the key in my pocket and had barely time 
to raise myself upright, when a servant knocked hastily at the 
door. 

“* A telegram, madame,’ she cried, and as I opened the door she 
presented me with a yellow envelope. I tore it open; it was from 
the manager of the opera, saying that the new singer who was to 
appear that night in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ had failed them suddenly 
from illness, and he begged me to return to town immediately and 
take her place. 

“J dismissed the servant and tried to think. Ina short time 
Madeline’s absence would be discovered ; if Mr. Egerton should 
remain longer in England than we supposed likely, I should be 
questioned. Complications would then arise, and danger con- 
fronted me. 

‘“‘ Here was ‘a temporary escape, but how to conceal my crime ? A 
thousand plans rushed through my brain. Suddenly I conceived 
the wild idea of taking that fatal box with me and leaving it at 
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some large railway station to be claimed. It might be lost in this 
way and suspicion diverted for a time. 

‘** Going to Madeline’s room I closed her door and double-locked 
it. Then I descended into the drawing-room, for a sudden horror 
made me avoid the library. Ringing the bell, I told the servants 
I was going that evening to town, as I had pressing business. I 
desired that no one should disturb Miss Egerton as she had come 
in very tired from riding and wished no one to go to her that 
evening as she was gone to bed. 

*‘In half-an-hour I was dressed and on my way to the station and 
travelling by the Great Southern line to town, stopping only once, 
at B—— Junction. It was only a few minutes before arriving at 
the junction that I conceived the idea of leaving the box and its 
secret at the parcels office there. With me, impulse is action ! 

“From all the miserable after-results I can only imagine that 
Grenfell Egerton must have travelled by the same line next 
morning, and in some mysterious way discovered the box and 
imagined it part of his luggage, its odd shape being not unlike his 
own packing cases. This unforeseen extraordinary fatality never 
entered my thoughts, which at this time dwelt with fierce exul- 
tation on the meeting between you and Grenfell. How could he 
fail to love you? All his fortune would be shortly in your power, 
and when he again returned to Africa I should quit the stage and 
live with you in luxury. 

‘Revenge was also gratified inthe thought of the deception I was 
practising uponhim. Oh, Lina, my darling! what I suffered when 
the news reached me you were in prison, arrested for my crime! 

‘“‘ A horrible despair overtook me and dashed my fond dreams of 
happiness to the earth. A remorse, not for my crime, but for 
your sufferings ; the idea of your discovering my guilt made me 
tremble ; that alone wrung my soul. Lina, my loved one, when I 
entered the cell and you shrank from me with loathing death itself 
was not more bitter. 

‘¢ Madness raged in my brain. Your father, like a coward as he 
was, an unscrupulous, selfish wretch, finding discovery inevitable, 
had fled to Poland, fearing to be implicated in the revelations at 
the trial. 

‘IT stood utterly forsaken, alone! and miserable. Twice Grenfell 
Egerton had stood between me and happiness; but for you, my 
child, my dreary life would have been ended years ago. To-night 
I am to play ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ at the opera. I feel a strange 
longing to bring my life to an end. Lina! why did you turn 
from me ? 

‘It was for you I stained my hands with blood, only for you, to 
see you rich and happy. To-morrow——” But here the melancholy 
and painful confession ended abruptly, but its object was attained 
and with it was ended the secret of the Black Box. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. EcErRToN returned to Africa, bowed with a new grief, that 
’ almost banished the old wound from his mind; he sought every 

danger amidst the deserts of his adopted country ; finally he was 

found, three years after these sad events, pierced to the heart by 
the unerring spear of a savage. 

In a lonely convent in the south of France Lina Kamberowski 
strives by daily acts of penance to atone for her share in that 
scheme of miserable deception which ended in so fearful a crime. 
Her face is drawn with pain and marked with sorrow, her lovely 
eyes are large and bright with unnatural light. Before long she 
too will vanish from the world, unsorrowed and forgotten, her 
young life blighted by another’s crime—her heart broken by that 
awful sight which met her that New Year’s Day. 

John Brown is still at the parcels office; many a box and parcel 
have passed through his hands since that New Year’s Eve; but he 
has never again had the slightest wish to open any box left in his. 
charge or to examine its contents. 
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LONDON LETTERS, 


TO VARIOUS COUNTRY COUSINS. 





No. VII. 
EAR COUSINS, 

The dancing season will soon be upon you, and it is 
plainly my duty to tell you all that I know about evening frocks. 
The favourite colours are chiefly green in various shades, cinnamon 
brown backed with yellow, every possible tone of red, besides 
white, pink and grey. Many of the new frocks have silk or 
satin embroidered fronts, the rest of the skirt being in coloured 
tulle. One indispensable feature of all gowns just now, whether 
worn in the afternoon or the evening, is that they shall be very 
tight and clinging. Bodices are made to fit as carefully below the 
waist as above, and when the princess form of back is adopted, the 
fulness is kept low, so as to give additional apparent length to the 
waist. It is only with a trained dress that the princess shape is 
used. It has always surprised me that Englishwomen of a thick 
build will persist in bunching out their gowns with useless and 
unbecoming draperies below the waist. For slight figures this is 
admirable; but on a well-developed matronly form, the lines 
should be straight from the waist and as flat as possible. 

The new evening blouses are among the most useful things 
imaginable. I saw them at Peter Robinson’s the other day. They 
are made in silk and can be had in any colour. The shape is an 
open square in front and a little low at the back. There is only 
just enough sleeve to give a look of finish to the bodice and to 
permit a very becoming lace frill to fall over the arms. A similar 
frill edges the opening at the neck. The folds of the blouse con- 
verge at the waist in a way that makes it look its trimmest and 
slenderest. Now that ready-made skirts can be bought so cheaply, 
while it is so difficult to get the ordinary dressmaker to make a 
really well-fitting evening bodice, these blouses are just the thing 
one needs. With, for instance, a ready-made skirt of mignonette 
coloured tulle and a blouse of the same shade, the trials of the 
toilet would be largely lessened. The addition of a chatelaine of 
poppies down one side of the skirt, with a bunch upon the bodice, 
and an aigrette of poppy buds for the hair would complete a very 
pretty dress. Or, with a black tulle and black blouse, a garniture of 
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white or yellow flowers would look extremely well, and please 
remember, oh short-pursed cousins, that a black gown does not 
date itself so insistently as a coloured one. 

I have seen a lovely evening dress made of white lace accordion- 
pleated and worn with a pleated bodice of the same. Sometimes, 
the silk underskirt is accordion-pleated with plain tulle or gauze 
over it. This has an excellent effect. Very tall, thin girls should 
avoid the accordion skirts. They cling in so closely to the figure 
that a lamp-post effect is to be apprehended in such cases. 

Very long gloves are still worn in the evening. Theoretically, 
I do not approve of them—practically, I agree that they are quite 
correct. Theoretically, every woman has pretty arms. Long 
gloves hide them, therefore I do not approve of long gloves. But 
many women fail in that part of their social duty which should 
induce them to have pretty arms. In such cases, the only fault I 
have to find with long gloves is that they are never long enough. 

At a dance, not long ago, the musicians had retired for refresh- 
ment, and in their absence a handsome woman went to the piano 
and taking off her gloves played a stirring waltz for the benefit of 
those who had been quick over supper and were now longing to 
begin dancing again. When she stood up, after her performance, 
her white arms uncovered, while those of all the women round 
her were gloved beyond the elbows, it struck me as being a false 
thing in art to hide the arms. They are much more pleasing 
objects, when round and white, than long stocking-like cases of 
kid. 

I noticed, at the Duchess of Fife’s wedding, that the Queen did 
not wear long gloves—they could not have had more than six 
buttons. Her sleeves were short. 

Girls with thin arms or an awkward gait should take lessons in 
fencing. Practice with the foils is excellent exercise for the 
muscles. The value of gymnastics for girls is only just beginning 
to be recognized; but in a few years we shall see a very different 
state of things. Wasp waists will disappear, and the true physical 
development will be attained, bringing increased health, vigour 
and energy in its train. Thin arms will be few indeed. 

The hair is still worn high, and in the evenings is tossed up 
even more lightly and softly than when a hat or bonnet may have 
to be donned, and crush down the rolls and curls of the fashionable 
headgear. It is quite permissible for those whom this style does 
not suit to wear their hair low in the neck, @ la catogan, a very 
becoming mode to many faces. Mrs. Langtry always wore her 
hair tied back in this way with a ribbon. It displays the shape of 
a pretty head to advantage, and when the hair is of the amenable 
order and bright and glossy it looks its best thus. Unfortunately, 
however, the hair has been so tortured and dragged about out of 
its natural fall, and crimped and ironed and otherwise ill-treated, 
that very few women are free from a certain roughness engendered 
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by these twistings round hot tongs and consequent breaking of 
long hairs. 

Trains are indispensable for dinner gowns, but dancing dresses 
are still short. The skirts just touch the ground at the back. 
Sashes are almost invariably worn with the accordion-pleated ones. 
Sometimes they are made of stiff thick ribbon, but more frequently 
of soft China silks, which do not jut out impracticably, but follow 
the lines of the figure. They should be at least four yards long. 
There are few things more ungraceful than “ scrimped ” sashes. 
The ends should fall to very nearly the edge of the dress, and the 
bows should be liberally long. 

I have four books to recommend to you. One is “An Irish 
Cousin,” really delicious reading. Another is Miss Braddon’s 
‘* Like and Unlike,” quite a society story, but with a manslaughter 
in it. Every one unfortunately expects a murder from the author 
of “Lady Audley’s Secret;” though the whole tendency of her 
later work has been away from melodrama, and in the direction of 
the finer social and domestic art of Sir Walter Scott. Now that 
murder has declined upon manslaughter, perhaps the public will 
permit this delightful writer to follow the bent of her inclination 
and enchant us with her character drawing, unmarred by corpses . 
and inquests. The heroine’s sister, Mrs. Baddeley, is one of the 
best delineated, most natural characters ever met with in a novel. 

The third book is “ About Robins,” by Lady Lindsay, who has 
collected many songs, facts, legends and nursery rhymes about the 
naughty, pugnacious, but popular little red-breast. It is of the 
gift-book order, and is finely illustrated by the authoress. 

The fourth is Lady Claud,” by Mrs. Alexander Fraser. It is 
inartistic, full of wrongly spelled and ungrammatical French phrases, 
and touches on very risky subjects; but there is a boldness of out- 
line and vigour of touch about it that make one read to the last 
page, forgetting the obvious faults. It reminds me of Pilotell’s 
‘sketches, wild and free, untrammelled by considerations of human 
anatomy, absolutely impossible and yet possessing the charm of 
dash and style. ‘ Lady Claud” certainly has these, and with all 
its improbabilities and its torrid boudoir scenes, it is interesting 
and amusing. 

The songs of the hour are both pretty. One is Marzial’s 
“‘ Stay, Darling, Stay ;” the other is “Last Night,” by Kjerwulf, 
whose name is such a puzzle to English tongues in the matter of 
pronunciation. 


Cc. E. H. 











BY-AND-BYE. 


‘ By-aND-BYE the pears will mellow 
And the apples’ cheeks grow red, 
And the chestnut-leaves turn yellow, 
Dropping on the path we tread. 
Shall we walk then—-you and I— 
In the sunshine by-and-bye ? 


By-and-bye the earth will harden 
’Neath the frost-king’s bitter grip, 
And within the lily-garden 
Winds will roar and rains will drip. 
Shall we sit then—you and I— 
At the fireside by-and-bye ? 


By-and-bye our youth will vanish 
And our buoyancy be spent, 
And anxieties will banish 
All our careless merriment. 
Shall we love then—you and I— 
In our old age by-and-bye ? 





Bye-and-Bye. 


By-and-bye the sun will travel 
To his fair bed in the west, 
And our life-long tale unravel 
_ All its plot, both worst and best. 
Shall we die then—you and I— 


Some sweet sundown by-and-bye ?’ 
FAYR MADOC. 
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